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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


accepting the invitation of my friend the Editor of The Nime- 
Century to write a reply to some of the criticisms which 
s been delivered against the adoption of a general system of 
perial Preference by this country I have not, of course, been 
vetned by any notion that I could deal with this great question 
@ilectively as scores of others could, but solely for this reason : 
field to nobody in my enthusiasm for the cause, and I really 
eve I am better informed than almost anybody else resident 
the United Kingdom as to the views of the leaders of opinion 
ur overseas Empire. . 
‘Tsay this because I experienced the exceptional advantage 
going through the two most strenuous and anxious years of 
8 war—1917 and 1918—in close company, sometimes in daily 
munication, with the leading representatives of our great 
Minions. It was my privilege to hear them discuss these big 
sstions not only in the conferences and Imperial Cabinets, but 
/private conversation, when they naturally spoke with greater 
tedom than on occasions when they would be compelled to 
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confine their remarks within certain limits. Further, I had the 
invaluable experience of seeing these great men, whose energies 
had hitherto been mainly confined to comparatively simple 
questions affecting their own countries, called upon to face the 
tremendous responsibilities of war. This is an experience which © 
no man, however self-confident he may be, can pass 
- without feeling the strain of the general work which he is called 
upon to perform. It is impossible for me to express in ordi 
language my sense of the really wonderful way in which these 
great men accepted their burdens and discharged their supremely 
anxious duties. But while I realised and appreciated the readiness 
with which they accepted their new responsibilities, and the ease 
and simple directness with which they bore the anxieties, I was 
also conscious of the undoubted fact that they were growing in 
stature and acquiring a new view of many Imperial questions 
which, I was convinced, would lead them to adopt a much stronger 
line in their negotiations and discussions with the United Kingdom 
than they had ever done in the past. 

My forecast has been absolutely verified ; many abler pens 
than mine have told of the great part they played in our Imperial 
Cabinet discussions. Looking back upon those days, and remem- 
bering some, at all events, of the problems with which we were 
confronted, I cannot be sufficiently thankful that we were rein- 
forced by the glorious, vigorous, and statesmanlike qualities of 
the men who were entitled to speak for the younger nations of 
the Empire. 

Among the questions about which they took an attitude totally 
different from that which they had assumed before, the one in 
regard to Imperial Preference stands first and foremost. Up to 
1918 they had been content to say that it was sufficient for us to 
give them a preference in return for what they were doing for us, 
but that if we did not choose or were unable to do so, it would not 
affect their procedure in regard to the Mother Country. It has 
never been suggested in any quarter, so far as I know, that a 
failure on our part to meet them would in any way affect their 
loyalty to the Crown or to the British connections ; but there 
have been many people, myself amongst them, who believed the 
time would come when they would find it difficult to maintain 
their policy of preference to the Mother Country if we were to 
persist in our refusal to give them a guid pro quo. 

It was noticeable in the Conference of 1918 that not only the 
language of the overseas representatives, but their tone, under- 
went a considerable change, and they made it clear that we should 
at all events give them something in return if they continued to 
give us these distinct advantages in the world’s markets. 

It is necessary to preface any remarks such as I am going to 
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make by the cautionary words that in no circumstances must 
our opponents or critics seek to contend I am suggesting the 
overseas Empire would be affected in its loyalty to the King by 
anything that may happen in these commercial questions ; I am 
positive that there is no risk of anything of the kind ever happen- 
ing. On the other hand, I do not think there can be any doubt 
that if we persist in our present insane policy of declining to 
recognise ourselves as a part of a mighty Empire on the ground 
that we possess everything we require for human use, and that we 
can, if we choose, feed, clothe, and arm ourselves without any help 
from foreigners, then the overseas Empire, from whose virgin and 
fertile lands these great advantages are to be derived, must in due 
course look elsewhere for the commercial bargains which mean so 
much to the trade of any country. 

It is for this reason I, at any rate, believe that the time before 
us is none too long; that we are rapidly approaching, if indeed 
we have not actually come in sight of, the parting of the ways, 
and that we have got to make up our minds as to whether we are 
going to take the outlying portions of the Empire into close and 
active partnership, or whether we are going to give them what 
seems to me to be an almost impossible reply to their friendly 
overtures, i.c., that while we should rely upon them to aid us 
whenever we are in trouble, and to enable us to continue to 
speak of, and pride ourselves upon, the British Empire, we must 
decline to admit them to any share of our trade and business other 
than that which can be had on precisely equal terms from any 
foreign nations. 

Surely we cannot be so blind to our own interests and to the 
future of our Empire as to throw away an opportunity which, 
once definitely abandoned, can never return ; and to compel these 
great and growing nations to turn to other countries, if they 
continue to believe, as undoubtedly they will, that tariffs are 
essential to the prosperity of a country, and that once they exist 
there ought to be preferential arrangements between different 
parts of the same Empire. 

Before offering a few observations upon the precise Preference 
proposals, I desire to draw attention to the remarkable change 
which has come over our opponents in dealing with this question. 
There have been two debates, one in each House, during the 
present Session. In the Lower House it is an open secret that 
the utmost possible pressure was brought to bear upon the 
members of the Labour Party to dissuade them from voting 
against the Government, and yet, notwithstanding this fact and 
the support which they received from the ‘ patient oxen’ who 
joyfully voted with them, three of the resolutions were only 
carried by a very slender majority, which in one case fell as low 
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as six! In our own House the results were, I think, 
remarkable. The Labour Government put forward a plea, which 
I really think they could not pretend to believe in themselyes, 
to the effect that my resolution involved a breach of the Constity. 


tion, inasmuch as it sought to limit the powers of Parliament— § ¥ 


an argument received by the House with its customary forbear. 
ance, but with manifest contempt! It showed that those who 
used the argument were driven to employ very curious weapons 
in defending their policy. Their spokesman, Lord Beauchamp, 
one of the fairest and most honourable of protagonists, sought to 
show that Preference could not be adopted because Mr. Chamber 
lain had contended in the 1903 discussions it could not be 
carried into effect without placing heavy taxes on food sup- 
plies. He quite ignored the fact that since then, owing to the 
experience and the fresh knowledge we have acquired, it has been 
repeatedly stated that there is no intention whatever of taxing 
foodstuffs. 

Again, there is no attempt made to show that Preference, as 
proposed: by Mr. Baldwin and the Conservative Party, by those 
detached from any party, or by the Dominions themselves, does 
not necessitate any taxes of the kind. Therefore it is fair to say 
that our opponents have departed altogether from the strong 
ground which they held in the old days, and are gradually being 
driven more and more within their defences. I firmly believe that 
these two debates and their results, if carefully studied, will 
prove unquestionably that, difficult though the fight has been, 
and pursued as we have been by misfortune and misrepresentation, 
our cause has made wonderful progress, and we have only to keep 
the flag flying and to keep pressing steadily on and ultimately 
certain victory will be achieved. 


The view which we hear advanced freely in some quarters 
that the whole question of Imperial Preference was settled asa 
result of the last election is, I believe, wholly erroneous. I went 
through the election from beginning to end, and I visited a great 
many constituencies ; I followed closely all the speeches made 
by the leaders of the different parties. The merits of Imperial 
Preference without taxes on food were never discussed or con- 
sidered on either Liberal or Labour platforms ; of course it would 
not have suited our opponents to do so. They knew they had got 
hold of a good cry in ‘ Hands off food’; they knew every 
effort had been made by those advocating Preference to show 
that it was not considered necessary, and therefore it was not 
intended, to impose taxes on food. The statement was therefore 
made that, if we were returned to office, we intended to impose 
new taxes which would make living impossible for the wage- 
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classes. I personally came across abundant evidence 
this to be true. I was in a town in one of our Wiltshire 
ies one day, and I saw a considerable collection of 
men standing about in groups in the street ; they were evidently 
yey excited over some question which profoundly affected then. 
Awoman whom my wife knew, and who belonged to our party, 
game up and told my wife that she had been to the meeting which 
jad been held for women that afternoon. The speakers were all 
yomen, and they had told their audience that if the Tories were 
mturned to office everything they ate and their clothes and other 
jecessaries of life would be greatly increased in price, and she 
fold us that not one word had been said about Preference. No 
attempt had been made to describe the great resources of the 
Empire which would be at the disposal of the Mother Country 
should Preference come into force. The natural effect of such 
gatements upon the hard-working, ill-educated women who had 
to provide for their husbands and families on a very slender 
income was to fill them with alarm and cause them to say, as 
thousands did, that nothing would induce them to allow their men 
to vote for the Tories. 
_ Before these statements had been made there had been no ' 
suggestion of anything of the kind, but, once made, they carried 
the poorer and less educated portion of the electorate off their 
feet, and in consequence they voted in thousands for the candi- 
date who promised them cheap living ; and who can blame them ? 
Those to be blamed are those who wilfully misled them. 

Let me give, as some indirect proof of the truth of what I am 
saying, an account of what happened in my own county. We 
have five county divisions, and before this last election three of 
them were held by Conservatives, two by Liberals. Two of the 
seats held by our party were purely agricultural constituencies, con- 
sisting of a few towns and many small villages. The third con- 
stituency was the populous urban centre of Swindon. In the two 
tural divisions the members were well-known county men, who 
lived there and had been returned at the previous election with 
substantial majorities. Quite late in the last election candidates 
were brought down into each of these constituencies, complete 
strangers to the county, and they both succeeded in turning out 
the sitting member. Reports received on all hands made it 
quite clear that this remarkable result, after only a fortnight’s or 
three weeks’ work, was due entirely to the fact that the working 
men and their wives were carried away by the cry of ‘ Dear food,’ 
and they voted against us, it being impossible to get at them in 
the short space of time either by holding meetings or by circulating 
literature ; in many cases the men told me that they had ‘ intended 
to vote as always, but their wives and women-folk were against 
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them.’ Of course, in the majority of cases the influence of the 
women-folk was quite sufficient. 

In the town of Swindon the whole case of Preference was put 
before the electors : the member, a most able man, who had come 


down and been elected at the previous election, argued Preference 


pure and simple at each meeting; he told the electors exactly 
what it meant, and he was returned by an immense majority, 
The reason for these different returns is not far to seek ; among 
the better informed urban workpeople the rubbish that was talked 
in the villages was laughed at, and they themselves warmly sup- 
ported the idea of Preference for our Dominions and Colonial 

I am satisfied from inquiries I have made in many directions 
that our experience was that of the election generally, and that 
the decision of the electors was not against Imperial Preference 
such as we are advocating, but against taxing food, which is not 


advocated. It is our duty to take care that the true case ‘is put 


fairly and squarely before the electors. I grant it will not be an 


easy task to convince the dwellers in the small villages that what 


they have been told by the advocates of Free Trade is wholly 
without foundation, and that Preference does not mean the 
dreadful things attributed to it, but it does mean many and 
distinct advantages, more markets for our produce, which means 
more employment here at home, better opportunities for the 
wage-earning classes, and a general improvement for those whose 
lot is undoubtedly a hard one, and who, by virtue of their position, 
are entitled to be given every consideration before any changes 
made in the fiscal laws of the country. 

From all I hear on every side, the old bitter and convinced 
Free Trader is gradually but surely disappearing, while at the 
same time there is a rapidly increasing feeling that the Empire 
must be sustained and supported, and that we shall be very 
short-sighted if we do not avail ourselves of the wonderful 
opportunities which present themselves to.us. 

After all, on what main grounds do we advocate Preference? 

1. Under existing conditions the productive capacity of Great 
Britain, taken alone, is quite insufficient to maintain these 
islands. Other countries have grown so rapidly in recent years 
in comparison to our own that, if we are to keep the Empire 
together and secure for it a really prosperous future, we must pool 
all our resources, possessions, and our brains, and we must set up 
an organisation so skilfully and well thought out that we shall 
be assured of our common resources being available for the 
maintenance of our population and for meeting our heavy financial 
obligations. 

It is worth while glancing at some of the numerous figures 
which are to be found in a variety of public returns in order to 
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see how great has been the growth of many foreign countries, but 
I only propose to summarise them and to leave those anxious to 
become better informed to study the actual figures in detail 
themselves, when they will find that these remarks are founded 
on facts. From figures I have before me, abstracted from these 
returns by the Empire Development Union, I take the instance of 
five nations which have become independent or have been actually 
created since the war : Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Latvia, Esthonia, 
and Serb Croate-Slovene. They have lost no time in entering 
the world’s markets, and they are taking a large and increasing 
portion of the trade. Here are the only figures I will quote at this 
point: exports from these five nations totalled 8,760,000 tons 
in 1920, while we find that in 1923 they reached the amazing 
figure of 33,168,000 tons ! 

Now take some of the older countries—France, for instance ; 
her exports are about 20 per cent. above the pre-war volume, 
while the exports of Belgium represent go per cent. of the 
pre-war volume. The monthly average of exports from France 
in 1913 was 1,840,000 tons, while the average for the first quarter 
of 1924 was 2,193,000 tons, The corresponding figures for Belgium 
were I,740,000 tons and 1,527,000 tons respectively. 

Of course, as my readers are doubtless aware, neither in the 
United Kingdom nor in the United States are exports, as a whole, 
returned by weight ; but, reckoned on the basis of the 1913 price 
levels, British exports are barely three-fourths of the 1913 
volume. 

2. Another point to be thought of is that the Empire outside 
of Great Britain has always been in favour of the policy of 
Preference, and this view has been consistently and plainly 
expressed—first of all, up to 1898, in the demand for the removal 
of treaty obstacles to Preference, and, secondly, in resolutions 
passed at every Imperial Conference since that date. Here I may 
incidentally remark that this latter fact offers a complete answer 
to those of our opponents who maintain that, if the Imperial 
Conferences were attended by members of the Opposition as well 
as by the Government, these embarrassing resolutions would not 
be passed. The Governments of the Dominions have during these 
years repeatedly changed, and power has passed through the 
hands of more than one party, but there has ever been a determina- 
tion to stand for Preference, as is shown by the passing of the 
resolutions at the Imperial Conference. 

Till the Conferences of 1917 and 1918 it was quite true that 
Great Britain was a dissenting party to these resolutions, and 
for the first time, in the two years I have mentioned, we joined the 
test of the Empire. But the fact that the Government was a 
Free Trade one and declined to fall in with these suggestions 
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from overseas did not prevent the resolutions from being 

and did not prevent our Government from having to consider in 
Parliament the Imperial situation caused by the growing deter 
mination on the part of the overseas Empire to have Preferenge 
and the persistent refusal of the Free Trade Government to meet 
those views in any way. 

Does anybody believe it possible to continue for ever to main. 
tain this attitude on the part of the Mother Country ? 
to entertain these strongly-expressed views and desires on the 
part of the rest of the Empire. Surely if this opinion was eye 
held it must be abandoned now, after the experience of the war, 
Are we going to be so incredibly mean and petty in our actions 
as to accept the sacrifices and devotion on the part of the overseas 
Empire on the battlefield and refuse to meet them in a common 
policy in a matter of trade and commerce? Is it conceivabk 
that we shall be content to say that in all these matters we wil 
as gladly deal with Germany as with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, or any other British Dominion or Colony ? 

A third ground is to be found in the fact, which can bk 
established beyond all question of doubt, that before Preference 
was granted in its present form our Colonial trade was steadily 
declining, but since it has continuously increased. There can be 
no doubt from an impartial study of all the evidence at om 
command that, if we had reciprocated the action of the Dominions, 
the increase would have been much greater and much more rapid. 
The figures are so remarkable that I venture in this case to give 
those which relate to Canada : 


Exports To CANADA OF BRITISH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES, 
Decline before Preference. Increase after Preference. 


£ 

1892 - 6,870,000 “ . 1898 - 5,838,000 
1893 - 6,658,000 ‘ .  Igoo - 7,605,000 
1894 - 5,531,000 ‘ . 1903 . I1I,112,000 
1895 - °5,284,000 : . 1906 . 13,688,000 
1896 + 5,352,000 ‘ - 1909 . 15,672,000 
1897 5,172,000 . - IgItI - 19,712,000 
(Preference first given . > 08a . 23,795,000 

in 1897.) A - 1922 . 25,271,000 


It will be seen from a study of these figures that before Pre 
ference, in the period 1892-97, there was a steady decline in 
exports to Canada of British products and manufactures; in 
the first year quoted they stood at 6,870,000/., they had fallen in 
1897 to 5,172,000/.; whereas in the first year that Preference 
was given they began to rise and reached 5,830,000/., but in 
1922 they had grown from something under 7,000,000/. to the 
immense total of 25,271,000/. 
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Ido not believe that more striking figures than these are to be 
anywhere, and they seem to me by themselves to afford 
nficiently abundant evidence in support of Preference to make 
it very difficult for our opponents to argue their case. 
"I have particularly selected Canada, not because the figures 
are more remarkable than those for Australia or New Zealand, or 
indeed anywhere else, but because the circumstances of Canada 
‘are altogether unique. In our other Dominions there is no direct 
- immediate competition with a foreign country, whereas 
Canada lies contiguous to the United States. When in the 
Middle West and Far West of Canada I have often wondered 
Whether the ordinary English Free Trader realises what is the 
position of the British Imperialist in those parts ; when I use the 
words “ British Imperialist ’ in the case of the Dominions there is 
no distinction between the different political parties. See what 
the position actually is: the day-to-day difficulties of the man 
who believes in close connection between the various parts of the 
Empire and the man who says ‘ Why should we bother about 
England and the Union Jack ? What good do we get from this 
connection ? Why should we not give it all up and look to the 
United States for our trade?’ Believe me, this question is often 
asked, and it is a very natural one. The boundary is merely an 
artificial line; railway communications between the Western 
Provinces and the United States are direct and good, and 
the markets of the big cities and towns of the States are most 
easily accessible to the farmers and producers of that part of 
Canada. So, can it be wondered at that they are apt to ask them- 
selves these questions when they find that obstacles of all kinds 
are placed in their way, and they find that, if they are to support 
the Empire, every sort of physical and practical difficulty has to 
be contended with ? 

When on the spot it has frequently struck me, whilst listening 
to the discussions as to the best thing to do, it would be a very 
good thing if British electors could go there in order to gain 
experience at first hand and so realise how easy it is to talk here 
about the British Empire and Imperial connections and how 
difficult it is to maintain that policy in argument and practice 
when confronted with these local dilemmas. 

Imperial Preference would, to a large extent, afford a reply to 
these questions. If the local Imperialist could say ‘ By sup- 
porting the Empire we shall get valuable concessions and entrances 
to very good markets,’ then, at all events, there is a good answer 
to be made to the claim of the man who believes in joining the 
United States for commercial purposes. I believe, though I 
speak on this with less confidence, that the same applies to 
most of the Dominions, perhaps not to Australia, because, so 
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far as I know, there is no real temptation to the ordinary trader 
or farmer of the same kind; but I remember that during my 
travels in South Africa I realised to the full how difficult it 
was to preach the advantages of connection with the British 
Empire, owing to the fact that the Dutch farmer had never seen 
the sea and thought of things only as presented to him in his 
business on the veldt. How great an advantage would it not be 
if he could be told that, because he had become a part of the 
British Empire, Great Britain welcomed him to her markets and 
gave him special advantages ! 

This cou'd be done without taxing corn or meat. Take 
Canada again as an example. I have always believed that ifa 
really competent committee of experts were set to investigate 
and report on the best way to secure for the Empire that vast 
corn production of the Western States of Canada it would be 
found that, one way and another, it would be possible to carry it 
on Canadian lines and on British-owned ships, including transport 
on the Great Lakes. These articles of food could be brought into 
the home markets, where they are so badly wanted, whereas at 
present they find their way to us through places like Chicago and 
New York. 

Think what an argument it would provide to advocate an 
Imperial Navy, if it could be pointed out that our own railways 
give to the Canadian farmers and producers easy transport to 
Montreal, Halifax, and St. John, and that the Navy made it safe 
for the transport ships to carry the goods to British markets. 

It used to be said that ‘ Trade follows the flag’: there is no 
doubt it is true ; but I believe there is nothing more valuable as a 
means of keeping the old flag flying than to show all who live 
under its protection that it is not merely the symbol of the free- 
dom and liberty and of all the privileges which citizens of the 
Empire enjoy, but the whole-hearted support of it leads to actual 
advantages in business and daily life, which are the more worth 
while when it can be pointed out that it is not merely for Imperial 
reasons but for individual advantages connected with their own 
immediate prosperity. 

It seems to me, look at it how you may, the question resolves 
itself into this: Can it be possible to continue to turn a deaf ear 
to the persistent demands of the overseas Empire ? Can we con- 
tinue to ignore the fact that, within the Empire, we have enormous 
and practically inexhaustible resources ? Can we continue to say 
we are superior to all these things ; we believe in free exchange, 
and that we decline to join hands with those who take a contrary 
view in spite of the evidence which makes it quite clear that 
under the policy of tariffs and Preference other countries, includ- 
ing the United States first and foremost, have flourished most 
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wonderfully, while there is abundant evidence that we ourselves 
have gone back ? 

I am by nature an optimist ; my experience of life convinces 
me that the British Empire will stand every test and every trial. 
I am not afraid of its dissolution, which I feel will never come 
about ; but I do believe it can be made far more powerful than 
now, more closely united and absolutely self-supporting ; therefore 
it is that I advocate a policy which will give us full possession and 
enjoyment of our wonderful inheritance. 

LONG OF WRAXALL. 
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LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM RECONSIDERED 


In May 1920, just over four years ago, an article appeared in this 
Review entitled ‘London’s Traffic Problem.’ It is not a long 
time, yet much has happened in that interval to confirm and, in 
some minor respects, to modify what was then written. The 
checks which the war had imposed upon civil enterprise, until 
then, were removed, and, by way of reaction, the rate of c 
and development since then has been more rapid than it had been 
in the past. This is made plain if some of the movements which 
have taken place are summarised in a few pertinent figures. 
Since 1919 the number of motor omnibuses upon the streets 
has steadily risen. At the close of that year, the ‘ General ’ fleet, 
reduced by war but comprising all the motor omnibuses plying 
for hire regularly upon the streets, consisted of 2761 vehicles, 
affording 93,000 seats. By June 1924 the motor omnibuses of this 
fleet and of the private owners had grown in numbers to 4790, with 
approximately 220,000 seats, an increase in capacity of 137 per 
cent. The vehicles of 1919 had been largely replaced with modern, 
commodious and powerful vehicles. In the same interval, the 
traffic carried by motor omnibuses had increased from 727 
millions of passengers to 1340 millions of passengers, an increase 
of 84 per cent., so that facilities had gained a little on demand. 
Since 1919 motor vehicles generally have rapidly expanded in 
numbers. The estimates and returns for motor taxation show 
that for the country as a whole private cars, to take one class, 
have grown from about 200,000 to about 350,000, or by 75 per 
cent. London must have more than its proportionate share of 
this increase by reason of its wealth and importance. In all proba- 
bility the motor traffic of London has doubled. The census of 
street traffic taken annually by the Metropolitan Police reveals 
the serious nature of the problem, for not only is the volume of 
traffic greater in the main street arteries, but already the relief 
or subsidiary arteries are filling. In consequence of the conges- 
tion delays are frequent, and the average speed of vehicular traffic 
in Central London is falling from the seven or eight miles per hour, 
which the pre-war citizen enjoyed, to the three or four miles per 
hour, which represents the walking pace of the post-war citizen. 
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of movement, which is the justification of varied traffic 
facilities, is ceasing to exist on the streets, and motor car, taxi- 
cab, and omnibus are all being reduced to the lowest common 
level, which may be that of a slow-moving goods vehicle, so that 
a cartoonist may, with that truth which is the most bitter sar- 
casm, compare the sedate and leisurely Victorian of the hansom 
cab with the brisk and bustling Georgian of the taxi-cab, and ask, 
‘Is this the age of hustle ? ’ 

The congestion has been aggravated by a variety of causes, 
some easily remediable. Ill-concerted works of street repair, the 
disturbance of streets by a succession of public undertakers of 
water, gas, electricity, and telephone supply, the neglect to carry 
toa conclusion works of street widening, so that ‘ bottle necks’ 
are left (a conspicuous instance of which is the Strand). the failure 
of the Thames bridges and their disadvantageous placing in rela- 
tion to the road system north and south of the river, all contribute 
their share to the trouble. Even the grandiose road schemes, 
which the need for finding work for the unemployed has forced 
upon the Roads Department of the Ministry of Transport, have 
helped, and in the immediate future will help still more, to aug- 
ment the congestion, for they provide so many more avenues 
along which traffic may converge on the central area, while 
measures to deal with the streets of the central area are almost 
wholly omitted from view because of their great expense. It 
cannot be long before London reaches the condition of New York 
and Chicago, where all the traffic that wishes to reach what is known 
as the ‘ city ’ or ‘ down town’ district cannot be accommodated. 
There is a point at which traffic becomes prohibitive of itself. 

Since 1919, some seventy miles of new roadways have been 
constructed in Greater London as part of arterial and by-pass 
road schemes, which, together with the widening and improvement 
of some thirty miles of existing roads, have already cost 6,000,000/. 
The complete programme comprises 165 miles of new road con- 
struction and thirty-eight miles of road widenings at an estimated 
total cost of 12,500,000/. All this mileage falls outside the six- 
mile circle of Charing Cross. Many of these roads are at the 
moment somewhat devoid of traffic, concrete ribbons running 
between borders of rough grass out across country, for those 
tesponsible for provision for future widening have for once been 
blessed by vision and gifted with understanding. Soon these roads 
will build up and pour their contributions of vehicular traffic upon 
the streets of the central area, where any corresponding scheme 
for street improvements has been hardly considered. 

Since 1919, the London County Council has authorised an 
expenditure of 1,548,000/. on street widenings and alterations, 
mainly in connection with tramway routes, but has still more 
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than half of this sum to spend. The cities and boroughs withiy 
London County have authorised some small expenditures jp 
addition. The rateable value of London County (a revision of 
the assessments which will enormously augment this figure js 
about to be undertaken) is at the moment 49,000,000/., so that 
the total expenditure cannot represent more than an average rate 
of 14d. in the pound for the years covered. It is a parsimonions 
allowance for such an important public service. Surely ther 
should be set aside year by year a fixed allowance for betterments 
which, in so far as it is not spent, could be accumulated and late 
be applied to the more costly tasks. Surely it should be possibk 
to levy a betterment rate where property is enhanced in valie 
by street works. In New York 10,000,000/. is to be spent to 
scrap the elevated railway on Sixth Avenue, an unsightly, noisy 
structure. The frontagers are to find the necessary compensation 
by assessments spread over ten years, which will redeem the loan 
incurred to execute the work. Every year a programme of 
improvements should be carried out in London so that by regular 
means the street system will be steadily adapted to the strain 
of the traffic which falls upon it. 

Since 1919 three miles of double-track tube railway have 
already been added to the Underground system, and nine miles 
are under construction. In addition, the City and South London 
Railway, seven miles in length, which was the earliest tube to 
be constructed, and of which the dimensions were severély 
restricted by the engineering resources of the time, has been 
practically reconstructed to comply with current standards and 
will shortly be completely reopened with escalator stations, with 
new signalling and equipment, and with new rolling stock of the 
same size as the rolling stock of the newer tubes, but of improved 
design and appearance. These works, when complete, involve an 
expenditure of 12,500,000/.; for parallel with the multiplication 
of the means of transport on the streets has come a renewal of tube 
construction. 

With the congestion of the streets and the consequent slowing 
down of the rate of movement there has sprung into existence a 
more liberal appreciation of the tube as a means of transport. 
Local agitation has grown in volume and violence for still more 
tubes, as in Hornsey and Wood Green on the north, Brixton and 
Streatham on the south, Lewisham and Woolwich on the south- 
east, and local authority has vied with local authority in putting 
forward a case for a tube. Yet the position of tube railways is 
far from good. The constant business traffic seems to use the 
tube, for to the business man or woman time is of value, but the 
casual and pleasure traffic, except in the case of the theatre, 
appears still to keep away in bulk. For such passengers time 
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seems idle. Tube railways need more than the business traffic 

if they are to be assured financial stability. They need traffic 
all day long, and not just at the tidal movements of business, and 
this they can only secure by expansion into the outer suburbs, 
where their merits, founded in speed, are most evident and 
most gratefully received. 

Since 1919, London has resumed its growth. Statistics of the 
number of houses built cannot be ascertained, except piecemeal. 
It is known, for instance, how many houses have been built under 
the schemes of the various housing authorities. Up to March 
last in London County they numbered 4995. In Greater London, 
without the county, they numbered 23,203. It is known that in 
one district, the Hendon urban district, plans have been approved 
for 2142 houses since 1919, but this is a district just securing local 
railway facilities. This is an exceptional circumstance and serves 
to point to the defect of town planning which considers the 
density of the population, the amenities of the district, but 
neglects altogether the traffic facilities. One reason for the 
agitation in Lewisham arises out of a large increase in the number 
of houses built since 1919 without any increase at all in the traffic 
facilities. Becontree, the London County Council’s important 
housing scheme, which was to create a new town as large as 
Southampton, was placed at a point ten miles distant from 
pa Cross on railways already overburdened with suburban 


es the development of the outer housing zone railways are 
essential. To reach the centre by tramway or omnibus is too 
wasteful of time, so that railway facilities should be compre- 
hended as part of every scheme. At the same time, while railways, 
by reason of their high capital cost, demand a dense traffic, the 
lay-out of housing estates in the outer zone is on a widespread, 
diffused basis. Under the Addison scheme only eight houses to 
the acre were built as a maximum ; now it is twelve, with in some 
cases twenty. If a station may be assumed to serve an area 
within a circuit of half a mile radius, the number of houses covered 
is only 4000 at eight to the acre, only 6000 at twelve to the acre, 
and 10,000 at twenty to the acre if the whole area is built over. 
If each household contributes 500 railway journeys per annum, 
which is a fairly full expectation, the passenger traffic at the 
station will be two millions in the first instance, three millions in 
the second instance, and five millions in the last instance. These 
small numbers of passengers cannot yield a sufficient income to 
support a tube railway except at high fares, and either the circuit 
covered by a station must be rendered wider or the traffic denser 
by some means. Cheaper auxiliary forms of transport, such as the 
motor omnibus, may be developed to concentrate traffic on the 
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Aug 
railway stations. This occurs at Golders Green, for 
where the station traffic is over ten millions, or at Finsbury Park, 
where the traffic is over fourteen millions. A measure of co-ordin- 
tion among the transport facilities of a district is thus unavoidable 
for success. Tube railways in isolation cannot be wholehearted 
supporters of garden suburbs. 

Alongside the progress and expansion of the traffic facilities has 
gone a progress and expansion of the traffic carried. The passen 
gers carried after the war in the ‘ boom ’ year 1920 were exceeded 
by those of the ‘slump’ year 1923. In 1923 nearly 3200 millions 
of passengers were carried by all means of transport in the Greater 
London area, or at the rate of 421 rides per head of the population, 
Yet the movement in Greater London falls much short of the 
movement in Greater New York. In Greater New York the 
journeys per head of the population per annum now reach §3f 
and are still increasing. It is a prodigious movement if it s 
remembered that man, woman, and child are all counted in th 
population. It represents over 2000 rides per household per 
annum, which again represents out and home journeys 
working day for three people out of a household of four, with still 
a margin to spare. Such enormous movements are of recent 
origin. They represent a social phenomenon of which the value 
and meaning can only be dimly foreseen. There are those who 
seek to establish a Greater London government, seeing in that 4 
unity which in fact does not exist, for the moment a scheme is 
propounded the several parts of Greater London take delight in 
destroying it. There is not a political unity, but there are many 
lesser unities which make London what it is, and they all depend 
upon transport. Upon the freedom with which the population 
can travel to the various specialised centres, which for the preseiit 
constitute the real coherence of London, depends the chance one 
day of London being organised and administered as a single com- 
munity—depends, indeed, the realisation of the idea of community 
throughout its borders. The Census of Workplaces, first taken 
in 1921, illuminates one side of this phenomenon of urban travel. 
It reveals amazing transfers of people from district to district 
between home and factory or warehouse or office. The cot 
vergence of traffic upon the centre in the cities of London and 
Westminster had always been too patent to miss appreciation. 
Its exact volume is now recorded. Every day into the city of 
London there stream and return 404,000 persons for the pursuit 
of their daily occupations. Every day into the city of West- 
minster, but really into that part only which lies east of the 
parks, there stream and return 251,000 persons. The adjacent 
boroughs of Finsbury, Holborn, and Marylebone add 220,000 
more to the tale. Converted into a yearly number, this conver- 
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gent business traffic represents 525 millions of passengers. What 
could not be guessed without the aid of the census is the move- 
ment to and fro between the outlying districts. For example, 
Hammersmith borough sends out 32,000 workers, but receives 
in exchange 29,000 workers, a cross movement representing 37 
millions of passengers per annum. This cross movement may, 
and indeed is likely to, be exaggerated by the difficulties of 
housing. It is not now possible for the worker to follow his work 
and live in its vicinity. Although the London General Omnibus 
Company have been running the central overhaul factory in 
Chiswick since June 1921, 1298 employees, being 48 per cent. of 
the whole, still live over five miles away. If all the business 
movement recorded in the census be converted into an annual 
number of passengers, it amounts to 900 millions, showing that 

millions are involved in the cross or exchange traffic of the 
outlying districts, and the most amazing fact, therefore, is still to 
bededuced. For if the strictly business movement only accounts 
for 900 millions of passengers, there remain 2300 millions of 
passengers, or between two and three times as many, whose cause 
of movement still needs to be discovered and explained. 

There is, of course, an auxiliary business movement which is 
not included in the above figures, the movement of those whose 
business takes them from place to place or whose business is not 
fixed in one spot, but it is certain the total volume of movement 
of this sort cannot be a great proportion of the whole. And there 
isthe person who has to purchase two tickets and make his journey 
in two parts, counting, therefore, as two passengers. And there 
are the short-distance riders within the limits of a local authority 
district, who escape the census enumeration. But making liberal 
allowances for these uncertain factors, the conclusion that is 
forced upon the analyst is that more than one-half the total 
passenger movement in Greater London is not a compelled move- 
ment, but is a voluntary movement born of the attractions and 
advantages of this metropolis, with its shops, its theatres, its 
shows, its sports, its societies, its churches of all varieties. Hence 
it is that when the misfortune of a strike of transport workers 
overtakes the passengers they speedily dwindle in volume and the 
anticipated hardships prove not to be so severe. Hence it is that 
after a strike the process of building up the traffic to its full volume 
again is always tedious and slow. Hence it is that there is need 
and justification for the stimulus of advertisement. 

Observations show that the total traffic converging on the 
central area for all purposes is just under 1250 million passengers. 
Much more than a third of this is pleasure traffic, if shopping and 
the like can be counted as pleasures. The local traffic of the 
suburbs accounts for about an equal number, but half of this must 
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be attributed to a restless moving about upon quite slight call 
insufficient grounds. The dispersed business movement is shown 


by the census return to amount to about 375 millions of passengers, 


so that the dispersed pleasure movement, being the cross-country 


journeys outside the centre for sport and recreation, must amount . 


to about 325 millions of passengers. In this way the grand total 
movement of the year is roughly distributed. 

If search is made for general causes to explain this recent 
prodigious growth in urban travel in all the most populous centres 
of the world there are a few pregnant suggestions to be noted, 
One contributing cause has been the emancipation of women, who 
are tending to travel as freely as men. The emancipation of 
children is just beginning. Another contributing cause is the 
upheaval and unquiet flowing from war experiences. Yet another 
contributing cause is the spread of the motor car, which has 
begotten a lust for movement not to be easily satisfied, which 
spreads to classes unable to afford motor cars, though the motor 
car classes are spreading downwards in society in an amazing 
fashion. The users of motor cars do not travel less but rather 
more than other people, for New York, which statistics for the 
State show to have a car for every nine of the population, overtops 
all its previous records. Another contributing cause is a greater 
addiction to pleasure. It would almost seem as though, witha 
multiplication of transport facilities, traffic would have unlimited 
expansion. The warning note is an economic one. The cost of 
travel determines the quantity in the last resort, for there is only 


a certain proportion of the total income of the population which. 


can and will be spent in travel, though it is a larger proportion 
than it was. 

But this is a digression. All these movements—the expansion 
in numbers of the motor omnibuses, the growing dominance of 
motor over horsed traffic, the splendid road construction pro- 
gramme, the renascence of tube railways, the encouragement of 
spacious housing plans, the vast aggregation of urban passengers— 
interact one upon another and are cumulative in effect. There is 
little wonder, therefore, that the traffic problem has grown rapidly 
more acute. Some of these movements have, indeed, complicated 
the problem, so that a solution is much more difficult than it was, 
and if left unchecked would soon make a solution almost im- 
possible. It is not surprising, therefore, that Parliament has been 
compelled to take action. The London Traffic Bill is a first, rather 
hesitating, step towards traffic control. Unfortunately, control 
has been made a political question, and the ardour of the politician 
has for years prevented its cool consideration. Yet all the while 
it is a simple business question, the provision of adequate trans- 
port facilities at the lowest practicable fares. It would seem of 
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little importance who provided them so long as they were well 
provided. It would seem of little importance who controlled 
them so long as they were equitably controlled. Yet there is the 
keenest controversy and division over both subjects, and the 
public interest suffers because doubt and prejudice flourish and 
destroy financial security and stability essential to transport 
undertakings which are never complete but always enlarging 
in a prosperous growing community. 

The London Traffic Bill confers on the Minister of Transport 
powers to deal with the more flagrant current abuses, and in order 
to curb a possibly too reforming temper it aims at establishing 
an advisory committee to concert measures and means with him. 
The advisory committee represents a compromise in the conflict 
ofinterests. Its chief characteristic is its nicely balanced member- 
ship. For instance, all classes of local authorities have representa- 
tion, the county councils on the one hand, and the cities, county 
and metropolitan boroughs on the other hand. Against repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities are set the representatives of 
those engaged in transport, and here again there are two groups, 
representing the labour employed in transport on the one hand 
and those engaged in furnishing transport upon. the other hand. 
In addition, there are members representing the executive, 
namely, the police and central government. With such a consti- 
tution it is quite clear that there must be general agreement 
before any remedy can be adopted. Certainly all aspects of the 
traffic problem will be put forward and discussed in the committee: 
and a partial or prejudiced decision may be well-nigh impossible. 
The advisory committee has large powers of advice without any 
corresponding powers for action. As a start this has merit ; it 
affords a period in which trial can be made without too much 
error. 

Certain specific powers are taken, and the Bill, when it 
becomes law, will be competent to achieve four ends. First, it is 
proposed that the Minister of Transport should secure the co- 
ordination of all work in connection with the repaving and 
improvement of the streets, and that prior to any repaving and 
improvement works being commenced notice should be given to 
all public utility undertakers who may have gas, water, electricity, 
telegraph, and other distribution systems under the streets to 
carry out all necessary repair works that they can foresee, so that 
when the programme of works is settled there is a prospect of it 
being left undisturbed for at least a reasonable period. It is also 
proposed to confer upon the police powers to mitigate the obstruc- 
tion caused by those undertaking street works by securing reduc- 
tion in the amount of space occupied for plant and stores in the 
street during the execution of any work. Quite recently steps 
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towards this co-ordination had been taken by the Joint Standing 
Committee of the Metropolitan Boroughs, but this body was 
dependent upon agreement for the effectiveness of its action and 
could only deal with its own members, the highway authorities, 
and not with the public utility undertakers, who were equally con. 
cerned. It is clear, therefore, that the clauses in the Bill dealing — 
with this matter should prove of great advantage and diminish 
appreciably one of the causes of congestion in the metropolis, 

Second, it is proposed that persons desiring licences for the 
running of omnibuses shall be required to deposit with the 
licensing authority particulars of their routes, services, and fares, 
The routes are subject to approval from the point of view of the 
public safety and convenience. The vehicles to be employed upon 
such routes must be safe and suitable for the task which they are 
to discharge. The services must involve the efficient operation of 
the vehicles licensed, and a reasonably adequate service must be 
given of a regular character. The fares must be framed equitably 
and with due regard to the places to which the public usually 
resort, and must not be unreasonably high. Power is given to any — 
licensee to appeal to the Minister of Transport against any con- 
ditions required by the licensing authority. Power is also given 
to one licensee to appeal to the Minister of Transport against the 
conditions of service imposed upon another licensee, sc that as far 
as possible equal conditions may apply to all licensees. Power is 
conferred on local authorities to appeal against the level of fares 
charged, and special provision is made for the establishment ofa 
. judicial tribunal to deal with appeals of this sort. The effect of 
these provisions will be to ensure the orderly and trustworthy 
operation of all motor omnibuses licensed, for, while the provisions . 
in the Bill would seem to contemplate alternative routes, the 
routes and services deposited on licensing can only be varied 
once in every four weeks. 

Third, it is proposed that the Minister of Transport may, on 
the advice of the committee appointed under the Bill, declare 
certain streets to be restricted streets, and may then limit the 
number of omnibuses to pass through such streets, either generally 
or under given conditions. The grounds for this limitation are 
especially to be noted. They are the width of the street, the 
density of the traffic in the street, the alternative facilities along 
or in proximity to the street, and the use made of the omnibus 
accommodation in the street. It will therefore be possible to take 
the first steps towards a co-ordination of transport facilities. This 
is implicit in the clause, and is the root principle of any satisfactory 
measure of control. 

Finally, it is proposed to confer on the Minister of Transport, 
with the advice of the committee as before, power to make regula- 
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tions to deal with the use of the streets by vehicular and other 
traffic generally. What are contemplated are bye-laws governing 
such matters as the driving of cattle in congested streets, the 
loading and unloading of bulky goods, with consequent obstruc- 
tion of the pavement and roadway, the checking of the abuses of 
waiting or standing vehicles, the allocation of streets to particular 

pes of vehicular traffic. In all these matters the existence of a 
well-thought-out code of regulations will be beneficial, though 
it must be remembered that the line which curbs freedom so that 
greater freedom may remain is the hardest one to draw, and there 
isa proneness, for those having the power, to proceed to an over- 
regulation which is repressive and unjust. The true safeguard in 
all these matters is public opinion, and regulations should only 
be made after a public inquiry of a judicial character. Bye-law- 
making should never be too easy. 

» The most obvious comment upon the Bill is that it hardly lays 
down any principle for the guidance of those who will later have 
to deal with traffic problems. It contents itself with devising 
machinery. Whether this machinery shall be employed for good 
orillmust depend upon those in whose hands it is placed. Whether, 
therefore; the Bill is good or ill cannot be answered now ; it must 
be accepted in faith and in the hope that those charged with 
responsibility for the administration of the Bill will act wisely 


and temperately. It is the latest factor that enters into a review 


of the London traffic problem. 

In the first article the question of the co-ordination of the 
traffic facilities was mainly discussed from the point of view of 
their relative functions,,each means of transport carrying that 
portion of the traffic which it could most efficiently serve. Events 
have, however, tended to emphasise quite another point of view— 
the economic—and co-ordination is only shown to be more urgently 
needed. ; 

The basic fact is that the various means of transport employed 
in Greater London have a varying economic ability. For example, 
while railways can to-day ordinarily meet their costs of main- 
tenance, operation, and renewal out of 66 per cent. of their gross 
earnings, tramways require 75 per cent., and omnibuses no less 
than 85 percent. Fortunately, this varying margin of net earnings 
is to some extent met by the varying capital costs, for, taking 
the capital represented by the omnibuses and garages necessary 
to work a mile of fully-developed motor omnibus route as a 
standard, a mile of tramway route will cost three or four times 
as much, and a mile of railway twenty times as much, and to 
serve this capital will, therefore, require proportionately larger 
margins of net earnings. From a first glance at these figures it 
is patent that the two series are disparate, and therefore one 
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means of transport will be better off than another. It ‘is tryg 
that the tramway and the railway have greater capacity for the 
carriage of passengers than the omnibus route ; in the one case 
a small advantage, in the other case a large advantage. But the 
average receipts per car-mile run will in practice not be 
divergent, so that the greater capacity does not yield an equivalent 
financial gain. Economic equilibrium could only be secured by 
the adoption of different scales of fares adjusted to meet the 
different needs—a manifestly impossible device, for no passenger 
would willingly choose the dearer means of transport. c 

If, therefore, a common level of fares is essential to encourage 
freedom of movement and to permit of the passenger traffic 
sorting itself according to the function which each means of 
transport can best perform—as long-distance traffic to the rail 
ways because of their speed, as heavy short-distance traffic to 
the tramways because of their capacity, as short-distance trafic 
generally to the motor omnibuses because of their handiness and 
flexibility, as the fresh-air traffic to them also (and this is by 
no means an inconsiderable element in their popularity)—then; 
unless some way is found of relating the several results together, 
a difficult economic situation is created. The arguments based 
upon function outlined in the previous article are still valid, and 
should be allowed free play. To dictate the means of transport 
which passengers shall use can never be acceptable and effective, 
What, then, is the result ? Under a common level of fares one 
means of transport gets more by way of net earnings than it 
deserves ; another gets less. One is extravagantly remunerative; 
another is starved. 

This might serve if all means of transport were not requisite 
at this present time. Tube railways are indispensable, and many 
more are wanted. They are the skeleton upon which the 
metropolis is built. The outer suburbs must have them if they 
are to be utilised for housing developments, so that extensions 
of the present tube railways to these outer suburbs are not to 
be stayed. Tramways for the movement of the peak loads 
morning and evening in the main arteries are also indispensable, 
for upon these main arteries both tramways and motor omnibuses 
are run to their full capacity at certain hours of the day. Motor 
omnibuses have now become the predominant factor in London 
traffic, carrying, it may be, almost half the whole passenger 
movement at this time. 

The only real remedy is some scheme for pooling the resources 
of all, so that one may help the other, each may take its proper 
place, all may be kept progressive and sound. 

For turn a moment to another aspect of the problem. ff 
omnibuses are to be withdrawn from tramway routes, who is 
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to decide the extent, and who is to decide exactly which shall be 
withdrawn? The Bill says the Minister of Transport, on the 
advice of the advisory committee. But a system of transport 
must be looked at as a whole. To take omnibuses off the Brixton- 
Streatham route to relieve the pressure of competition with the 
tramways on that route will disturb omnibuses running to Reigate, 
Caterham, West Wickham, and other places where there are no 
tramways ; will disturb the number of omnibuses passing down 
Whitehall or Regent Street or Great Portland Street, where, again, 
there are no tramways ; will possibly throw out of use part of the 
garage at Croydon, or divert the omnibuses from this garage at 
Croydon on to other routes, to Sutton or to Sydenham, creating 
fresh needs for restriction. 

And at the last neither the Minister nor the advisory com- 

mittee will be able to prescribe the extent of the limitation to be 
enforced, but only the passengers themselves. By choosing which 
way they will travel they will decide what means of travel shall 
be provided. They will not be compelled to ride in a tram when 
they want to ride in an omnibus. They will not go underground 
when they wish to enjoy the gaiety of the streets with their 
perpetual cinematograph entertainment. They will not be incon- 
venienced by losing a direct connection to which they have been 
accustomed. They will not walk to the Embankment to get a 
tram if they have been used to securing an omnibus in the Strand. 
They will not change at Camberwell Green from a tram to con- 
tinue their journey to Dulwich by an omnibus. At the busy 
hours, as already stated, trams, omnibuses, and trains are all 
together scarcely able to move comfortably all the passengers 
that offer. When the busy hours are past, who shall say that 
one must cease to run and not another, when all the passengers 
moving may then be scarce enough to satisfy the accommodation 
provided by one means of transport ? 

It has hardly been realised what an interlocked and complex 
state of affairs it is into which the Minister of Transport and his 
advisory committee are to thrust an interfering hand. It isa 
repetition of an old story. Regulation breeds regulation. Begin 
to regulate and everything must be regulated. Destroy all 
natural means of adjustment and there will be no end to arbitrary 
adjustments. The system of transport in London has grown up 
without direction and without control. Under pressure of circum- 
stances it has been adjusted from time to time to meet, to a very 
large extent, the travel needs of the population. Now that its 
form and character are largely determined, it is proposed to step 
in and take control, and those who are engaged in the provision 
of transport facilities in London have every reason to fear the 
first consequences of this. There will be a time of grave anxiety 
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and great disturbance until this new phase has established itself 
upon a working basis. This would seem to be an argument for 
leaving the traffic situation alone to develop those adjustments 
that are needed economically and naturally, but against this, one 
definite counter-argument stands out. It will be a case of the 


survival of the fittest when, at the same time, it is not pe 


dispense with the less fit. 

Is there, then, no alternative ? The pressure of facts pawns 
the argument back once more to the pool. This leaves unimpaired 
all those natural adjustments which flow from the adaptation of 
means of transport to the requirements of the passengers to be 
carried. It removes only the economic penalty of extinction to 
the weaker, and therefore meets a situation in which the weaker 
is wanted. It would therefore seem that the establishment of a 
pool were the inevitable step.to take. 

The pool has been tested in connection with the Underground 
companies. Under statutory sanction they have had a common 
fund since 1915. This common fund has dealt with tube railways 
and motor omnibuses. First one and then the other has been 
advantaged, but upon balance neither. It has ensured stability, 
and has enabled low fares with efficient services to be given. It 
has enabled a common level of fares to be established for two 
contrasting means. of transport, except for such modifications 
as might be expected having regard to their different functions— 
for instance, the short-distance fares upon the railways are higher 
than upon the motor omnibuses, just as the long-distance fares 
upon the railways are lower than upon the motor omnibuses. No 
one can deny the public service which the Underground group of 
companies has rendered to London. It is to be regretted, there 
fore, that there is prejudice against the Underground group 
because it is private enterprise engaged in public work. The 
attitude of mind which sets these two in antagonism is hard to 
understand, but it persists. It should not, however, be allowed 
to hinder the impartial consideration of this problem of London 
traffic, for which the only fair and effective solution must be 4 
scheme of pooling. 

Enough has been said to show that every restriction of trans- 
port facilities must be secured by the willing co-operation of 
those engaged in transport—must come by agreement and not by 
extraneous order. This search for a basis of agreement must 
inevitably widen until it leads to a general pool, for only by this 
means can uniformity of management and single-mindedness of 
effort be secured. The London Traffic Bill is a first step. Even 
as machinery it may not go quite far enough. It certainly does 
not enable agreements on this wider basis to be confirmed and 
carried into effect. It must, however, be tried out in its present 
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elf shape, and it is to be hoped that all those concerned will approach 

or the problem with good-will, seeking for an agreed solution. Not 

ts too much must be expected of this Bill. It is right that a warning 

ne note should be sounded now, for before a permanent solution is 

he attained wider and completer powers for dealing with the London 

to traffic problem will be necessary. What exactly will happen 
under the present Bill no one can say. At the moment the form 

es and manner of traffic control are shifting, but the ultimate aims 

ed remain what they were in 1920. In the midst of all the changes 

of which are indicated in these pages these remain constant and 

be steadfast. 

to ASHFIELD. 
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THE NINETEENTH: CENTURY 


AFTER TEN YEARS 


TEN years ago this month the great beast of war strained at the 
worn chains that held it, growled, leapt, and, with a crash that 
was heard throughout the world, burst them and swept across 
four continents. Its subsequent activities are too well known to 
repeat, and the hunt too long finished to argue about the strategy 
of its masters. It is with the rank and file of those who hunted 
that one is still concerned. 

At first it was all rather thrilling. With a brave flourish an 
expeditionary force set out to capture the beast and chain it up 
again, confident that it was a task that would be accomplished 
only too soon, and buoyed up with the acclamations of a mighty 
people and all the inherited glamour of an old nation tried in war, 
accustomed to victory, adventurous, sentimental and idealistic, 
Disillusionment came simultaneously to the people at home and 
to our forces in the field, but whereas at this stage those at home 
only suffered indirectly, the Army was faced with facts in the 
shape of deluges of iron, lead and steel, forced marches followed by 
rearguard actions against overwhelming odds, hunger, thirst, 
fatigue, whole regiments annihilated, and days and nights of 
lying out wounded with no adequate arrangements for medical or 
surgical treatment even when eventually rescued. War was 
discovered to be vile and beastly, and its only glory was in those 
who rose above it by deeds of unselfishness and courage. 

It was now, in the first few weeks of the war, that this handful 
of regular officers and men set the tone, and hammered out of this 
living hell a way of living, for the millions of volunteers and con- 
scripts who were to follow them, and their code has endured to 
this day. There was to be no complaining, for instance, except 
to one another, and as brave a face must be shown to civilians as 
to the enemy. Politics, meetings, and long-winded sermons 
became taboo. Above all, one was to talk least of the things one 
felt the most, save to a favoured few, and the cultivation of a 
sense of humour in the grimmest circumstances became the only 
means to preserving one’s sanity. A curious temperament came 
into being amongst these men which was a combination of cynical 
fatalism and undying optimism. ‘ No bullet’s going to hit you,’ 
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said a Scots Guardsman to me in September 1914, ‘ unless it has 
got your label on it. But don’t stand up and shout your address.’ 

The Army in the field and the people at home grew apart into 
two separate bodies under their two distinct conditions of living, 
and the chief means by which those abroad gained an insight into 
the minds of those at home was through the newspapers and other 
current literature. Here they read with modest pride the eulogies 

out on themselves, and endeavoured to recognise the 
accounts of battles in which they had been engaged, but they read 
with real interest of what was to be done aprés la guerre—a phrase 
which they invested with all the vague yearnings and the some- 
times despairing hopes of the earth-bound soul for Paradise. 
Some time the war must end, and in the twinkling of an eye all 
would be changed. No more being ‘ messed about,‘ no more mud, 
filth, stench and sudden death, no more ubiquitous sergeant-majors 
or inconvenient tasks. Had they not been promised that, when 
their work was accomplished, they should be the first care of an 
Empire of unbounded resources ? Were they not told that neither 
they nor their dependants should lack anything, and had not they 
themselves touched the fringe of a nobler way of living, in com- 
radeship and self-sacrifice, in the consideration and devotion of 
officers to men and in the loyalty and affection of men to officers ? 
Allranks hoped, and fondly believed, that the days of the intriguing 
politician, the bullying capitalist, and the sulky workman were 
finished, and they looked to those at home who talked so glibly to 
lead them forward in a great co-operative effort to make the 
Empire a ‘ land for heroes,’ where none lacked food or shelter and 
none were bound save by the intangible links of common purpose 
and common service. Suffering made their vision the keener, and 
they caught a fleeting glimpse of what might be if a great people 
could organise themselves for peace as they organised for war. 
They saw the frauds and futilities of the old days, for once they 
were surrounded and infused with a nobler ideal than the mere 
acquisition of wealth, and, freed from the fetters of struggling 
to obtain sufficient food and shelter to support existence, they 
were able to turn their minds to less materialistic ambitions, 
They wanted to be ‘ let alone’ to live happily and in charity with 
their neighbours, and they had acquired a love for their country 
immensely different from the cheap counterfeit of flag-wagging 
and arrogant self-assertion that had been masquerading until 
now as true coin. They honestly believed that aprés la guerre all 
these things would come to pass. 

They returned and were disillusioned. They did not hold 
meetings about it, or make public protests, for that was not their 
way. They came back a little quieter than the rest, and stood 
as strangers in a familiar land. Everything seemed much the 
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same as before the war, and only they had changed. The’ process 
of an old aristocracy being succeeded by a very new plut 

had been speeded up a little and women had widened their 
activities, but there was the same bewildering talk about politics, 
the same snatching of petty advantages, the same quarreling 


between capital and labour, and the same universal inefficiency of 


Government departments with which they came in contact, 
Slowly they realised that most of the brave talk had been talk:and 
nothing more, that some even had the conditions of 1914 for their 
definite goal. Housing, unemployment, small-holding schemes, 
every big issue that affected them, was talked about and tinkered 
with, but never tackled whole-heartedly, as they had learnt that 
things such as shells, guns, and other necessities of war could be 
tackled. There was an election in which points were raised which 
they completely failed to grasp. They felt broadly, however, 
that the Government that had seen them through the war was 
good enough to see them through in time of peace, and so: they 
voted for it. Soon they found that they had again been dis- 
illusioned, and at the subsequent bye-elections they turned out in 
their thousands to revoke their previous choice. 

It was all very mystifying, with everyone shouting and 
rushing about, making a great deal of noise, magnifying absurd 
details, and apparently blind to any main issues. Some wanted 
to hang the Kaiser, others to let him off ; some to increase 'the 
tax on millionaires, others to increase the tax on grocers. Somé 
thing curious had also happened about money, so that more 
wages meant you could buy less things, and no one seemed certain 
what to do about it, until one political party said one thing was 
right, and consequently the others at once knew it was wrong, 
Many got temporary jobs, which they lost when the temporary 
boom ended, and others managed to acquire a small piece of 
land at an enormous rent under some Government. schehie 
whereby they were dumped down on it and left to sink or swim, 
As the majority of them were, to all intents and purposes, quite 
innocent of all the arts of agriculture, and as the system adopted 
by the agricultural officials was as conspicuously lacking in 
organisation as the officials were ignorant of the first principles 
of modern peasant proprietorship, it is not surprising to hear 
that this attempt at providing a land fit for heroes was not crowned 
with very remarkable success. The wonder is that any of the 
victims have survived it. 

The Coalition Government was succeeded by a Conservative 
one, which, from the unemployed ex-service man’s point of view, 
was equally useless. On the one hand, there were a million and 
a half men needing work, and on the other there were two million 
houses that needed building, and about two hundred million 
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’ worth of bacon, pork, butter, cheese, and vegetables that 
could be produced in England but were bought abroad. There 
was millions of pounds’ worth of land that could be reclaimed, 
and road, afforestation, electrical and drainage schemes that all 
needed to be done. In spite of this, it has so far proved beyond 
the wit of a politician to strike any appreciable balance between 
the work to be done and those willing and anxious to do it. 
Instead of making a frontal assault on the problem, the late 
Government decided to attack it from the rear by way of a 
debatable and obscure theory of tariffs. Whether they were right 
or wrong in their theory is a question that does not here arise, 
but the unwisdom of their method was pathetically obvious. 
The attack was begun with no preliminary preparation and with 
very lukewarm enthusiasm on the part of its leaders. The ex- 
service man was by no means certain that even if the attack was 
successful the citadel of unemployment would fall, and he was 
far more ready to believe that it would prove expensive in raising 
his cost of living. 

Partly from ennui and disillusionment with Liberals and 
Conservatives, but also because the Independent Labour Party 
had unequivocally dissociated itself from the Communists and 
become far more constitutional in its aims and methods, the 
ex-service men assisted to return it as the second most powerful 
party at the last election, rightly arguing that it could not be much 
worse than the other two, so it might as well be given a trial. It 
had talked quite convincingly on social topics, it had emphasised 
the need for more and better houses, it had hinted broadly, with 
a knowing wink, that the solution of the unemployment question 
was really quite simple, and, above all, it had never yet been tried. 

Its sole achievements to date have been an abstract improve- 
ment in foreign relations (at the expense of a few sore toes in our 
Dominions) and the entertainment at the country’s expense for 
far too long a period of an unprincipled gang of gold-hunters 
from Moscow, who, aithough told fairly plainly that there is 
‘nothing doing,’ show an amazing reluctance to leave a country 
that must surely hurt their economic and social susceptibilities ! 
In some obscure manner which was never made clear to us we 
were told that this was to help in re-establishing our trade, but 
one by one the most ardent supporters of the idea have dropped 
off, and it is a pathetic and woebegone little party of insolvent 
revolutionaries who are marooned in London, friendless and alone, 
with the horrid thought of some day having to return empty- 
handed to a decidedly chilly reception from disappointed 
‘comrades.’ } 


1 The inverted mentality that, in the organs of the present Government, 
criticises a natural dislike for the company of an international clique of thieves, 
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When the Labour Party was taxed to produce a mote far. 
reaching solution of the unemployment problem than 
lending money to encourage Bolshevism, the awful admission 
had to be made. There was no solution. There never had beeg 
one, save the old political favourite of ‘ better conditions jp 
Europe,’ or ‘ Jam to-morrow,’ as it is more concisely put ip 
Alice in Wonderland. 

‘I cannot,’ said Mr. Shaw, ‘ produce schemes as a conjuror 
brings rabbits out of a hat.’ But in making this wistful confession 
Mr. Shaw was able to perform a minor trick of legerdemain, He 
let the cat out of the bag. Unemployment, as usual, had beep 
made a pawn in the party game for getting votes. At the timeof 
the election, was such a statement as Mr. Shaw’s ever even hinted 
at on a single Labour platform? In descending to such a trick 
the Labour Party made themselves as despicable as those whom 
they most actively condemn, and the ex-service men now find 
themselves exactly where they have always been—the pawn of 
politicians, the voiceless, uncomplaining beasts of burden who 
have carried the load in the heat of the day and are expected to 
carry on indefinitely. For it must be understood that the question 
of the unemployed is practically the same as that of the m- 
employed ex-service man. Of the total number walking the 
roads to-day, houseless and workless, 874 per cent. are men who 
fought for us, and of the total number of all unemployed not less 
than 75 per cent. are ex-service men. 

This, of course, is only natural, for it was the fit man of 
eighteen to thirty years of age who was the most recruited, and 
particularly the type of man who was the less skilled or the more 
easily spared from his civilian job. 

It may be argued that they would in any case have been out 
of employment, that a number of them are of the type who are 
always more or less out of work, but nevertheless our promise 
was given when we needed their help, and to go back on it nowis 
not a square deal. If we agreed to paying interest to those who 
lent us money, we are surely just as liable to those who lent their 
lives, and in lending these to the State (with far more likelihood 
of losing them than the investor his capital) they established 
a claim for consideration that cannot lightly be refuted. Dis 
illusionment has brought a quiet sense of bitterness, the feeling 
that they have been tricked once, but never again, and those who 
are hungry and homeless say amongst themselves that they 
fought the war ‘ for nothing,’ that for all the suffering and horror 


assassins, and atheists as ‘ Die Hard ’is worthy of a note. The‘ Die-Hards’ were 
gallant men who stood fast for an ideal and did not shuffle out of service at the 
front in 1914-18, and surely those who are not anxious to clasp the Soviet roguts 
to their bosoms would be better described as the ‘ Live-Decents.’ 
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of those four and a half years they have lost far more than they 


have gained. 

_ Fortunately there are signs that their long silence is about to 
be broken, that the return to pre-war stability of thinking and 
living will release them from the spell, and the ex-service men will 
suddenly become articulate. They will not shout and yell, as is 
now the vogue, but quietly and with the influence of the old 
discipline and the old spirit of common service they will insist on 
deaner and more direct politics, on a national objective that is 
as far removed from intellectual formulas such as Socialism as it 
isfrom the old policy of self first and the devil take the hindmost. 
There is a freemasonry amongst the officers and men who fought 
that has stood the test of six hectic years, and is none the weaker 
for not being openly and constantly referred to. The time is 
approaching when the older men in authority will be supplanted 
by their juniors into whose hearts the war burnt a broader vision 
and wider ideals, an impatience for circuitous methods of adminis- 
tration, a love of country based on respect and affection for its 
individual members, and ambition for the Empire as a servant of 
humanity, as a means to accomplish a noble end. By the grace of 
God we shall find that the outpouring of those high qualities of 
courage, sacrifice, and loyalty has not, after all, been wasted, 
nor the war fought ‘for nothing.’ Sad as it was that the war 
should have affected most those who were on the threshold of 
their. manhood, yet there is compensation even in this, for it 
meant that the moulding of character that suffering brings about 
occurred to them at an age when the shape was most likely to 
endure, and when the leader comes his followers will not be 
lacking. He will be a man who will fire their imagination and 
appeal to the finer side of their characters as in 1914, and it is not 
difficult to visualise a crusade sweeping through the country 
which will purge the threshing floor of our race, so that the nation 
will march as loyally and hopefully to peace as it has learnt to 
march to war. 

But it is useless to dwell only on the future, inspiring as the 
vision is, and there are very present needs to be considered. It 
has been said already that the unemployment problem is mainly 
the ex-service man problem. To cope with this satisfactorily 
there is one essential thing that must be done, whatever scheme 
be eventually chosen. It must be raised above party politics. 
Unemployment has become such a prominent piece in the party 
game that it is doubtful if any one party would be allowed the 
kudos of solving it. There would almost certainly be jealousy, 
and it is also a national question that needs the best brains in the 
country for its solution. It is not a matter of politics, it is part of 
the very foundation of our social and economic structure, and it 
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needs a non-political body of industrialists, financiers, and trade 
unionists to investigate schemes for employment and advise the 
Government on them. The lines of one solution of it have 
been suggested in the undertaking of work of national importance, 
such as roads, afforestation, power supply, reclaiming land, 
housing, an efficient small-holding system, land drainage; ete,. 
The owner of an estate in winter does not pay his men reduced 
wages to sit in their houses and do nothing, but he uses them to 
improve the estate and put everything in better trim for the retum 
of the busier seasons. He improves his roads to make com. 
munication and transport on his farms more efficient, he plants 
trees, knowing them to be an investment eventually well repaid, 
he repairs his barns and buildings, overhauls his machinery, sinks 
new wells, or builds a reservoir more suited in size to his increasing 
head of stock. He does everything he can to organise his estate 
on better lines for greater and cheaper production, and this he 
does not as an act of philanthropy, but as a matter of business, 
The past three years have been the winter of our national 
estate, but we have undertaken only a fraction of what might 
have been done to improve it. Too many of our employees are 
hungry and discontented, demoralised with reduced wages for 
doing nothing, disillusioned with broken promises. It was obvious 
that sooner or later houses in great quantities would have to be 
built, but because at the moment of demobilisation there was no 
boom in the building trade a scheme for training thousands of 
builders was abandoned. It takes five years fully to equip a man 
with the knowledge necessary for building, and the ex-service 
men are reaching the age when their minds will have lost the 
requisite elasticity for acquiring such knowledge. Now we need 
houses and there are no men to build them, -nd in every skilled 
industry there is a dearth of apprentices. Instead of equipping 
an army of skilled workers ready to take the field at the inevitable 
revival of trade, Governments have followed a policy of laisse 
faire in which the demobilised men took what odd jobs were 
going, drifting from one thing to another or going completely 
down and out, the flotsam and jetsam of the industrial world, 
without hope of ever taking a position as skilled craftsmen.* If 
anything is to be done to teach them a craft it must be done at 
once. Every month a few more of them are swelling the ranks of 
the unemployable, and these are they who were heroes when we 
needed them, for whom too much could not be promised if they 
would get us out of our difficulties. To apprentice those who are 
not too old to a trade would be a national investment—t is fast 
becoming a national necessity, with all our skilled craftsmen 
emigrating—and similarly it would be a national investment to 


® See Nineteenth Century, April 1924, ‘*‘ The Ex-Service Man,” J. R. Griffin. 
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float a loan for employing men on national work. As the ‘ British 
Legion’ has pertinently remarked, if we needed a National War 
Loan we certainly need a ‘ National Work Loan,’ and, while we 
are spending 75,000,000/. a year on totally unproductive doles, 
it is estimated that a loan of 200,000,000/. would provide pro- 
ductive work for a million unemployed for a year. The National 
Debt at the moment is about 8,000,000,000/. 

The problem of the unemployed disabled men is far more 
complex. In this country there are 60,000 of them, whereas in 
France,, Belgium, and Italy there are practically none. For this 
there are two reasons, the first being that these countries have 
adopted a compulsory system whereby each industry is com- 

to take in a certain percentage of disabled ex-service men, 
the second being that Belgium and Italy are less highly indus- 
trialised than ourselves, and are consequently less dependent 
upon trading conditions for employment, while France is em- 
ploying great numbers on rebuilding her devastated areas and 
is in the process of changing from an agricultural community to 
an industrial one, so absorbing all the labour she can get. 

It was not until the summer of 1919 that we made an attempt 
at devising a scheme for employing the disabled. The scheme 
adopted has already been most ably dealt with in The Nineteenth 
Century by Mr. J. R. Griffin,? and very briefly it was as follows. 
A national roll was compiled of bodies and individuals willing to 
employ disabled ex-service men in the ratio of one disabled to 
every twenty fit. It was worked on a voluntary and sentimental 
basis through committees attached to the Labour Exchanges. 
The undertaking did not bind permanently, but only for a year, 
so there was no security of continuous employment for those 
coming under the scheme. 

But it is a question not so simple as might be thought. The 
boot and shoe trade, for instance, was well fitted for men who had 
been incapacitated in one way or another. The work is done 
quietly, nor is there need for great muscular activity. Many 
disabled were absorbed into this industry, but as a result the 
output per head was so reduced by reason of their hampered 
ability that we lost a large part of our export trade. A colliery 
inthe North also took in a percentage of disabled, even going so 
far as to alter some of the machinery to enable one or two who 
had lost limbs to use it, but their output was also reduced by 
about 2 per cent., which just made the difference in competing 
with the colliery next door, which would have nothing to do 
with the scheme. 

It is not those, however, who have lost a leg or an arm or a 
hand who present the chief difficulty, for mechanical appliances 


* November 1922, ‘ How to Pay our Debt to the Disabled Fighting Man.’ 
Vor. XCVI—No. 570 Q 
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can overcome much of this. It is rather those suffering from 
neurasthenia, tuberculosis, malaria, diseases which allow them 
to work for a time, but with inevitable breakdowns, who are the 
most difficult to employ. It is dangerous both to himself and to 
others to allow a neurasthenic engine driver, for instance, to camry 
on with his old job, while a case comes to mind of a skilled crafts. 
man on whose one operation the work of 500 others depended, 
He contracted malaria while on active service, went back to his 
former work on demobilisation, worked well until one of his 
periodical attacks forced him to report sick, and as a consequence 
the work of the 500 others was held up for ten days until another 
could be found to take his place. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the worst thing in the world for men 
suffering from such complaints is to isolate them. Put a 
neurasthenic to work with men perfectly healthy, and there isa 
good chance of his nerves always improving, but when a number 
of neurasthenics are all put together it is a known fact that each 
will adversely affect the others. 

Here are men again who are willing and anxious to work, but 
have lost their value in the labour market by reason of injuries 
sustained in defence of their country. It is as absurd to pretend 
that it is impossible to find a means for them to work as it is 
brutally ungrateful to abandon them. Whatever may be said 
about lack of money for financing unemployment schemes for the 
fit, here is a case in which there can be no question of stint. Theirs 
is the first claim before a single shilling of interest on War Loanis 
paid over, and if every disabled ex-service man had a thousand 
votes to bestow there is no doubt that the question would long ago 
have been satisfactorily settled. The least that can be done is 
that those mentally and physically well but surgically disabled 
should be taken into industry, paid an economic wage for the work 
they can do, and the balance between that and the wage of a fit 
man made up by the State. Many of the medically unfit could be 
treated in the same way. Those whose health is too uncertain for 
regular employment should be taught a congenial trade, givena 
modest pension which removes the ever-present dread of possible 
starvation, and facilities for proper treatment when ill. It is the 
constant worry of finding themselves laid up and practically penni- 
less that is retarding the improvement or recovery of many of these 
men. 

Something of the kind must be done if we are ever to speak of 
our national honour again. The ‘economy’ fanatics would 
doubtless raise a hue and cry, but they could console themselves 
with the thought that the disabled ex-service men are a decreasing 
quantity every year, and one might ask them where theif 
‘economy ’ would be to-day if these men had not given theit 
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livés, their limbs, and their physical health for their country. It 
is common knowledge that the wealth of a country from a purely 
commercial point of view is not the amount of gold it has in its 
banks, but its powers of production, and therefore the true 
economy is to make arrangements for a million men who are now 
doing nothing to produce something, directly or indirectly. As 
in most commercial enterprises, it means paying out larger sums 
at the beginning, but they will be eventually recovered several 
times over. 

As everyone knows, the ex-service men are much the same as 
anyone else, with the virtues and vices, the merits and weaknesses 
common to humanity. No sensible person pretends that the 
mere fact of being sent to France made a man at once a hero, 
although the character of the majority reacted to the test and 
they emerged the finer for what they went through. But this we 
do know—that these men suffered hell for their country, and 
that their bravery and endurance was the admiration and wonder 
of every country in the world, friend and foe alike. We also know 
that they were told when they marched away that they should be 
our first care on their return. There are now 800,000 of them 
wondering if it were a trick to persuade them to risk all that a man 
holds dear. 

It is in the hands of those who direct the destinies of this 
nation to determine whether all the qualities of love, courage, 
loyalty, and unselfishness that the war evoked are to be nursed 
and encouraged so that they blossom and bring forth good fruit 
in a garden which has become all too weedy, or whether that vast 
power for good is to be short-circuited and turned to bitterness 
and impotence. The sands are running out, there is no time to 
lose. Many of them have already gone under, and all are becoming 
desperate. If the problem were squarely faced, as they faced 
things in those four fearful years, it could be solved in a week. 
Is the judgment of history to be that ours was a generation that 
forgot its friends and turned a deaf ear to those who gave their 
all for us ? 

This is a question that will be answered, one way or the other, 
within the next twelve months. 


L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


On July 7 the Government rejected the proposition that com- 
munication between England and the Continent should be estab- 
lished by means of an under-sea tunnel. In announcing this 
decision the Prime Minister gave assurances that it was arrived 
at only after a very earnest and comprehensive inquiry. The 
promoters of the scheme will admit as much. And though the 
hon. member for Hammersmith has been pressing for a further 
examination by a Joint Committee of both Houses, he and his 
399 supporters in the Lower House will have felt that their project 
was given all the attention and fair play which a question of such 
magnitude demands. The matter, so Mr. MacDonald told them, 
had been referred to the Committee of Imperial Defence ; and in 
order to remove it altogether from the sphere of party politics 
he had invited the opinions of the four former Prime Ministers, 
each of whom had been Chairman of that Committee: Lord 
Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Baldwin. The 
material bearing on the subject with which the Committee was 
provided touched every aspect of the question. They were made 
well acquainted with the previous history of the Channel Tunnel 
proposition ; with the opinions given, from time to time, of those 
best qualified to judge ; with memoranda by the General Stafis 
of the three services ; with the report prepared by the Home Ports 
Defence Committee, four years ago, on the safeguards necessary, 
from a defensive point of view, if the Tunnel should be built. 
The Board of Trade and the Ministry of Transport furnished 
similar memoranda on the commercial and transport aspects of 
the scheme. Finally, the military argument was in the hands of 
the Committee of Chiefs of Staff. 
The result of the inquiry was conclusive : 


The Committee of Imperial Defence were unanimous that the advantages 
of the Channel Tunnel were not commensurate with the disadvantages 
from a defence point of view. Further, they took the view that all that 
has happened in the last five years in the way of naval, military and air 
development has tended, without exception, to render the Channel Tunnel 
a more dangerous experiment. 


That is a decision with which every thinking Englishman will 
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concur. It is now nearly sixty years ago that the Channel Tunnel 
scheme first began to take shape. Its history is intermittent 
put it is marked by a very dogged persistence on the part of 
its promoters to carry it through in face of the rational and 
repeatedly expressed opinions which have been urged against it 
by those who regard our insularity as a blessing rather than a 
reproach. It is the history of much international correspondence, 
arrested negotiations, lively protest, Jules Vernian propositions, 
and continued agitation by companies and committees. Once the 
Tunnel reached the experimental stage and holes were dug in the 
diffs of Kent. Twice the project has been interrupted by wars. 

The Nineteenth Century was opposed to it from the first. The 
founder and first editor of this Review was among its keenest 
opponents. He invited the opinions of soldiers and sailors and 
civilians; and it was the compilation by Sir James Knowles of 
these expressed opinions, together with extracts from a representa- 
tive list of protesting newspapers and journals (republished as a 
supplement to The Nineteenth Century of 1907), that went far to 
strengthen public opinion against what he, with many thoughtful 
people, contemplated as a menace to the country. The arguments 
by which the schemes of the company promoters were con- 
founded forty years ago still hold to-day ; and those who would 
appreciate the verdict just given by the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee can best do so by submitting to the acid test of common 
sense all those considerations which have recurred on every 
occasion that the Tunnel scheme has been thrust under the nose 
of the public—a nose which has an admittedly Athenian pro- 
pensity for searching out any ‘ new thing.’ The arguments which 
make up the stock-in-trade of the Tunnel champions may be 
summarised thus. The Tunnel would be a useful line of com- 
munication in time of war ; it would be a God-send to travellers 
to and from the Continent ; it would benefit foreign trade; it 
would give much needed employment ; it would connect up Great 
Britain with the Continental system of railways and make London 
truly the metropolis of the world. How these arguments have 
been met will be seen presently, but it would be well first to 
teview very briefly the history of the movement from its inception 
inthe late ’sixties until the present day. 

During the first period of its story, from 1867 to 1870, no 
exchange of views as to the proposed Tunnel had taken place 
between the Governments of the two countries concerned, although 
an Anglo-French committee of promoters made borings and applied 
(unsuccessfully) for Government sanction. But the Franco-Prus- 
sian War interrupted negotiations. In 1872 the Channel Tunnel 
Company was incorporated and registeredin London. During this 
second. period, from 1871 to 1876, there was a great deal of 
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correspondence and prolonged negotiations ensued between Franee 
and England, culminating in a Joint Commission which met a 
Paris in 1876 and again, later in the same year, at London, Th¢ 
Commission arrived at certain agreements as to the working of the 
proposed railway, with mutual understanding as regards the ri 
to suspend work—or even to flood or destroy the Tunnel. At the 
close of 1876 the position on the French side was definite, The 
French promoters had obtained their commission, subject to 
certain conditions, and the capital required was to be found, half 
by the Chemin de fer du Nord, one-quarter by the French houg 
of Rothschild, and one-quarter by the promoters and their friends, 
The English company had no such concession. But they were 
allowed the right to experiment in St. Margaret’s Bay, anda 
prospectus was issued proposing to raise a sum of 80,000). for 
experimental work. This capital was never raised, and the project 
seems to have been temporarily abandoned. 

It was four years later that a second English scheme was 
brought forward, initiated this time by the chairman of the 
South-Eastern Railway Company. The new project was based on 
experiments made by sinking shafts near Dover. These excava- 
tions, which were continued during 1881, excited the attention of 
the Government, and at a committee meeting of the War Depart. 
ment, Admiralty, and Board of Trade it was agreed that a question 
of such vast national importance could not rest with a Depart 
mental Committee at all, but must be settled on the responsibility 
of the Government as a whole. Before going further it was 
thought advisable to collect the opinions of a scientific body, 
composed of soldiers and civilians, as to the practicability of 
closing the Tunnel in time of war—a contingency which has 
provided more ground for debate than any other aspect of the 
whole Tunnel question. In February of 1882, under the presidency 
of Major-General Sir A. Alison, this Committee began its investiga- 
tions. Meanwhile directions were given for the stoppage of 
experimental boring until a decision had been reached. 

The report of General Alison’s Committee is instructive. It 
recognises the risk which would be involved in the construction 
of an under-sea tunnel and consequently is mainly concerned with 
the discussion of various safeguards against its use by an invading 
army. The ease and promptitude with which some 18,000,000). 
worth of subway is to be drowned, dynamited, or otherwise doomed 
is the theme most constantly heard upon the pipes of these 
ardent but somewhat short-sighted gentlemen. 


I will undertake in half-a-dozen different ways [says the chairman 
of the South-Eastern Railway] to enable you or the War Office, or any- 
body sitting at your desk and touching a common button, to destroy @ 
tunnel or an enemy, if you like. . . . There is not a man in a million, 
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] believe, who entertains those ideas about having a tunnel ; but if you 
want to destroy it I can show you many ways. 
The measures to be taken for rendering the Tunnel useless to an 
enemy fall under two heads—attack from without, surprise from 
within. These include an elaborate system of fortifications, 
closure or temporary obstruction, explosion by mines, and flooding, 
either temporary or permanent. By June 23 (1882), the inquiry 
having reached the stage at which the strategical and military 
demanded attention, the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke 
of Cambridge, was asked to make observations. These ‘ observa- 
tions,’ together with the opinion of Lord Wolseley, expressed in a 
memorandum of great length, silenced for a time the supporters 
of what was proved to be a highly dangerous enterprise. But 
company promoters are hard diers, and the Channel Tunnel 
Company are as restless in agitation as the sea which they seek to 
undermine. They were defeated in Parliament in 1884, among 
the opponents to the Bill being Mr. Gladstone. Four years later 
he changed his tune and found that all the arguments against the 
Tunnel were ‘ mere and sheer bugbears,’ and that since its prin- 
cipal opponents were Gentlemen of the Pen, a few poets and 
Society, ‘ always ready for the enjoyment of the luxury of a good 
panic,’ it was idle to oppose it. His defence of this change of 
front is not very satisfactory. 

In 1907 the project was again revived ; and its repudiation in 
the pages of The Nineteenth Century of that year lacks nothing of 
the vehemence and virility that characterised its just tirade 
exactly a quarter of a century before. The old arguments still 
obtain: security before commercial profit, and to the devil with 
any new and perplexing factors in the problem of national defence. 
To the reiterated military arguments a distinguished civilian 
added this ; and it would be well to-day if the world’s ‘ mutually 
watchful tigers ’ would take the message to heart : 

To be free from actual warfare is, indeed, the chiefest of national boons ; 


to be free from the apprehension of it is a blessing scarcely less to be 
esteemed. An absolute security of peace is, perhaps, unattainable until 


the military spirit is exorcised from the nature of man. But unless 


Christianity is an imposture, and civilisation a sham, that exorcism will 
one day work its spell ; and in the meantime whatever tends towards that 
security is an immeasurable boon, whatever makes it more remote a corre- 
sponding evil. Here, in brief, is my indictment against the Channel Tunnel. 
It would destroy, for the mere indulgence of a whim, our chief protection 
against actual war. 


In May of 1914 the position of the Channel Tunnel question was 
explained to the House of Commons Channel Tunnel Committee 
1 Speaking in 1888 of the mind of the public when this Bill was thrown out, 


four years before, he says: ‘Philip was then drunk: I trust that he is now 
sober; and in the sobriety of Philip I place my whole reliance.’ 
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by its chairman, who was sanguine that the Bill would shortly 
be passed, and hoped that construction would begin by the 
autumn of 1915. French and English engineers, he stated, 
estimated seven years for completion of the work, while a second 
tunnel for motor traffic was in contemplation. The total cost 
would be’ about sixteen millions, to be shared by the two 
countries. He foresaw in its construction a great moral tonic for 
the country : 

The novelty of the work, the difficulties before the engineers, the progress 

of the tunnels, the prospect of completion as it grows nearer will occupy 
men’s minds and thoughts. . . . Politics should become less bitter and 
people less carping and narrow-minded and critical. 
He claimed that the measure was supported by a majority of 
Conservatives, a ‘ great majority’ of Liberals and Nationalists, 
and practically unanimously by the Labour Party. Neverthe 
less, the Tunnel remains to-day still uncut. Once during the 
war an attempt was made to revive interest, but it was found 
to be impracticable to proceed with it. That it did not commend 
itself to the common sense of the country in its latest bid for 
popularity has already been seen. 

Of all the arguments for and against the Channel Tunnel the 
military one is of the greatest consequence. It is on this that the 
scheme really stands or falls. And it is noteworthy that in the 
opinion of the Imperial Defence Committee modern conditions 
and the experiences of the war have hardly qualified, and have 
certainly not nullified, the verdict of some of England’s ablest 
soldiers thirty or forty years ago. The Tunnel would still be a 
“dangerous experiment.’ But they are extraordinarily enter- 
taining, those pros and cons. that multiply with every debate on 
the military aspect of the Tunnel. There seems, at first sight, to 
be no objection to which the promoters of the scheme have not an 
answer. ‘ Why fear,’ they say, ‘ when we can, by the pressure of 
a button, blow the Tunnel with its invading troop trains to 
smithereens or let in the ocean as easily as turning on the bath- 
room tap!’ To which more than one cautious critic has made 
reply that it is not wise to commit the destinies of your country 
to the pressure of a button; nor is it expedient that the responsi- 
bility of so drastic a measure as the demolition of the Tunnel 
should rest on the shoulders of one Minister or even of a group of 
Ministers. One can forecast a variety of reasons why there might 
be a fatal hesitation in ordering the dreadful act : doubt as to its 
necessity, fear of ridicule, pecuniary considerations, possibly 
vested interests! We ought not to forget the history of the 
Vosges tunnels when, in 1870, the unwillingness on the part of 
those concerned to destroy such magnificent engineering works 
left them open to the invading Prussian army. 
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But the idea of demolition has made an irresistible appeal to 
the champions of the Tunnel, both military and civil, and many 
of these so-called safeguards, as fantastic as they are ingenious, 
are less fitted for serious discussion than as material for the pencil 
of Mr. Heath Robinson. Gargantuan drain-pipes were to open 
their sluices and flood the railroad like a sewer. Engines, designed 
topump air into the Stygian subway, were to forsake their life- 
giving functions and belch forth destructive clouds of fire and 
smoke ; poisonous gases were to be loosed; while hardly a yard 
of the Tunnel was to be immune from the shattering cataclysm 
of mines and charges. And since it had to be admitted that it 
was perhaps not desirable to depend for this speedy and whole- 
sale destruction upon the integrity and clear-headedness of one 
man or upon the efficient working of a single button, a suggestion 
was advanced that the power should be relegated, not to one, but 
to many, and that contrivances for exploding the mines should 
be established at London, Chatham, and elsewhere. One writer 
went so far as to suggest that arrangements might be made by 
which the man-in-the-street could, if need be, flood or dynamite 
the Tunnel—an idea which should commend itself prettily to the 
imagination of all peace-time travellers ! 

It is a fact, quite incontrovertible, that when the moment 
arrived for the destruction of the Tunnel neither human nor 


scientific agencies could be implicitly trusted. Writing in 1882 
Lord Wolseley said : 


The whole assumption that the destruction of the Tunnel was quite an 
easy matter has been shown to be utterly untenable. The Committee 
consider it indispensable, in order to enable us to have any command at all 
of our contrivances for destroying the Tunnel, that a great first-class 
fortress should be constructed at Dover. But then that at once changes 
the whole character of the security on which these kingdoms have hitherto 
rested. 


It is on this latter argument that the Commander-in-Chief also 
based his objections to the scheme. He had no wish to see the 
country placed under Continental conditions, and the erection and 
maintenance of a great first-class fortress, built at a probable cost 
of three millions and maintained by heavy and presumably 
increasing claims on the purse of the taxpayer, would be but the 
prelude to the maintenance of a vast army. 


We alone [he wrote], of all European nations, have hitherto escaped the 
necessity of arming and organising the entire population, but if this Tunnel 
be constructed I wish to record my opinion— . . . that our only positive 
security can be found in following the example of our neighbours, by creating 
a vast army like theirs—an army which would probably entail the necessity 
of a compulsory system of universal military service. 


Increased precaution ; increased cost. That is the burden of the 
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argument. And it is not an argument bred of the contingencies 
of the writer’s own day. It is as sound now as it was forty years 
ago. The circumstances which plunged Europe into bloody war 
and the methods of its prosecution do not tend to instil confidenge 
in the fair play or strict adherence to treaties exercised by nations 
when engaged in the business of cutting throats. Nor can we 
agree with the view that the existence of a tunnel prior to 1914 
would have prevented the war or at least shortened it by two 
years. At no period in the war did the Channel prove a serious 
obstacle to the increasing demand for men and munitions; and 
the efficiency and despatch with which the transport services 
worked night and day won the admiration of the world, 
Moreover, had this railroad from English depéts to French and 
Belgian trenches been in existence one doubts whether those all- 
important fronts would have profited by it. Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Dardanelles would still have claimed the divisions 
whose presence in the West might indeed have shortened the war, 

We have been told that the military risk is worth taking for 
the enormous benefits involved in time of peace. What exactly 
are those benefits? Mr. MacDonald dismissed the commercial 
aspect of the Tunnel project in a very few sentences. Thereis, 
indeed, very little that can be said. The submarine railway ser- 
vice, if it ever existed, would be essentially a passenger service, 
For though one naval authority in 1882 predicted that the Tunnel 
would seriously prejudice British shipping interests, few writers 
have ever seriously contemplated the Tunnel as a substitute for 
shipping. Though the promoters appear to be very confident 
that the scheme would quickly become a highly profitable under- 
taking, some business men are of opinion that the possible 
increase in trade, if the scheme were adopted, would not cover 
the enormous expenditure involved in the building and sub- 
sequent working of the Tunnel. It has been argued that the 
transport of cargo without the necessity of breaking bulk would 
be a definite gain. It would certainly be quicker. In the caseof 
perishable and fragile articles the through transit of goods would 
undoubtedly save loss of time and the labour of transhipment. 
But it might not prove to be less expensive. It is the experience 
of those best qualified to speak that water transport is usually 
cheaper than rail, and less damage to goods is incurred between 
port and port, no matter how far distant, than during their com- 
paratively short adventure under the egis of a railway company. 

But there is one way, a very indirect way, in which 
foreign trade would benefit by the Tunnel. We are learning 
the lesson that trade is very dependent on the kind of social 
relationship that éxists between country and country. To trade 
well with another nation it is necessary to know it well: its 
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, its customs, its needs, its prejudices. It is a lesson 
which was pointed in the great Advertising Convention that met 
in London only last month. By establishing a broad and easy 

ger service between England and the Continent we might 
arrive at a better understanding with our neighbours and so 
increase facilities for trade. But is this linking up with the 
Continental system of railways a ‘ consummation devoutly to 
be wished’? Is our vaunted insularity merely an idle senti- 
ment; or do we owe something more than that to it? When 
Shakespeare wrote of England as ‘ this precious stone set in the 
silver sea,’ with certain swelling lines to follow, very grandilo- 
_ quent, eulogistic (and quite shockingly Jingoist), was he speaking 
as an Elizabethan, very much in love with his ‘ demi-Eden,’ or 
was he only saying what Englishmen have felt before him and still 
feel to-day ? If it were suddenly to become as easy to travel 
from Petrograd or Potsdam to London as it is to travel from 
King’s Cross to York, should we salute this new opportunity for 
pacific invasion with quite unmixed feelings? ‘ England for the 
English ’ is a slogan whose utterance must be made with caution. 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal to be said for it. 

The contention that the Tunnel would provide employment 
has been used from time to time by its supporters. In 1921 
it was suggested that 1200 men could be immediately employed, 
arid no doubt as the work progressed more would be required. 
The cost, we were told, would be from fifteen to twenty millions 
(twice the pre-war estimate), of which England would pay 
the half. Surely, while our roads are in dire need of repair, 
our town thoroughfares the despair of every traffic controller, and 
ourselves still crying out for houses to live in, the time has not 
come yet when we can afford to spend some eight to ten millions 
in a venture which may or may not bring us an adequate return 
for our money. 

There is one other argument, which I must call the argumentum 
ad ventrem. It is not an argument to be debated very seriously. 
But it has been constantly employed by upholders of the Tunnel 
scheme, and has been given rather foolish prominence in their 
writings. Sea sickness, as most of us are agreed, is not a joke. 
But to reckon its avoidance as an argument for spending millions 
on a project of this nature is not without an element of humour. 
‘I know a gentleman,’ says one authority, ‘ who would not cross 
the Channel for any amount of compensation!’ Can we be sure 
that he would face the prospect of his twenty-mile passage under 
the sea with perfect assurance and equanimity? Intimidated by 
the knowledge that some freak of fortune might haply loosen the 
ocean upon him, asphyxiate him, or irrevocably wall him up, 
would he not be merely exchanging one set of discomforts for 
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another? He might pocket his apprehensions and risk it. But 
he would not enter upon his journey with any great degree of 
comfort or with any more certainty that he would emerge safe 
and sound at Calais than if he had committed himself to the 
mercies of a cross-Channel steamer. 

And is not the position of this imaginary traveller very much 
the position of the Channel Tunnel promoters? They are willi 
to embark on an enterprise which has been condemned, over and 
over again, as strategically unsafe and has yet to be proved 
financially sound. But it would be idle to suppose that we have 
seen the last of it. The Channel Tunnel will still be with usin 
spite of its Jatest repudiation by those to whose intelligence are 
committed the safety and welfare of the country. Its friends 
will have suffered discouragement but not defeat. The project, 
like the sea serpent and the Baconian Theory, will make its 
seasonable reappearance. It will be sure of a warm welcome 
from Amateur Debating Societies and the like. Let us be 
content to leave it with them. 

HuGH CHESTERMAN, 
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Ove is invariably disposed to associate ‘ stunts’ with something 
ofa discreditable character. For such a view there is this justifi- 
cation, that in many cases where ‘ stunt ’ methods are employed 
the thing ‘stunted’ is an unworthy thing, while the ‘stunt’ 
itself is nearly always an appeal to the baser instincts. The 
question now discussed is whether ‘stunts’ can successfully be 
employed to popularise things that merit popularity ; or whether 
the mere fact of their being ‘ stunted ’ must inevitably transmute 
their merit into meretricity. 

There is little doubt that almost anything can be popularised. 
There are certain forms of appeal which never fail to find a wide 
public response, and in devising a ‘ stunt ’ one has to consider, first 
of all, the public one wishes to reach, and then the particular 
appetites of that public. Catering for the varied appetites of the 
public has always been the business of the whole world, and a 
business that grows constantly and ever increasingly more com- 
plicated. New and strange appetites are discovered with the 
passage of the years, and demand ever newer and stranger satis- 
factions. 

We have only to look back a few hundred years to observe the 
truth of this. Men and women of the twentieth century are 
inclined to regard their remote ancestors in much the same way 
as town dwellers regard rustics that is to say, as simple and 
vaguely uncouth and primitive people. In the far distant past 
man was a creature of fewer appetites, and he indulged them 
more intensely than is the habit to-day. Power, for example, 
has always been a normal appetite of man, and in the exercise of 
power is traceable the influence of progressive civilisation. 
Potentates of old wielded power without restraint, exercised it to 
the full, and tolerated no challenge ; they were kings of the castle, 
and remained so for just so long as their strength and capacity 
for intrigue prevented others from ousting them. 

Nowadays power is modified by discretion and the wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb—not, it must be admitted, out of con- 
sideration for the lamb, but because experience has shown that such 
tempering enables the lamb to live longer and provide more profit 
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for the shearer. This less aggressive and flagrant wielding of power 
indicates that this appetite is less intensely indulged than hitherto: 
but the appetite is still quite aggressively present. The desire tp 
get something for nothing, too, has always been part of the 
make-up of mankind, though it has only been within compar. 
tively recent times that the average man has had any chance of 
gratifying it. 

It will be noticed that according. as the diversity of man’s 
appetites has increased, so has their intensity diminished. 
have spread over a wider area, and have lost in depth what 
have gained in breadth. Perhaps the most potent factor tending 
to increase this diversity is the pressure of increasing population, 
Increase of population makes new occupations not only desirable, 
but imperative, if the community’s whole standard of life is not 
to be lowered. There are many instances which serve to prove 
that whenever a considerable increase of population has taken 
place without a contemporary and compensating diffusion of 
interests, the progress of material civilisation has been retarded, 
while intellectual civilisation has rapidly disappeared: The 
uncivilised condition of some of the more fertile coloured races is 
attributable in no small “— to this cause, but this is by the 
way. 

It has been said that the aentioen genius of each generation 
always provides means whereby the increment in population can 
usefully be absorbed, and this may be true in some countries and 
of some generations. The invention of the cinematograph, for 
example, has provided work for thousands and entertainment for 
millions, and has in some degree appeased the appetite for travel 
and adventure which lurks eternally in all human hearts. Itis, 
ipso facto, a civilising instrument, and that it has not yet proved 
wholly beneficial is due to a number of other causes some of 
which will later transpire. 

Now it may seem that all this has nothing whatever to do with 
‘ stunts,’ but it has, in fact, a great deal to do with them. During 
the past two or three decades there has been a very considerable 
increase in world population. There has also been an incredible 
number of very astonishing and remarkable discoveries and 
inventions. All would thus appear to be well; but it must be 
remembered that unless and until an invention can be proved to 
be either absolutely indispensable or commercially profitable it 
might just as well have remained uninvented. It is perhaps a 
little parodoxical to suggest that a new invention can be in 
dispensable, since it was unquestionably dispensed with until it 
was discovered, but there are equally unquestionably some things 
which,-: once - discovered, immediately become necessities and 
acquire the property of- indispensability. Anesthetics, ° for 
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instance, are quite indispensable, and have been ever since their 
potentialities were observed and applied. 

These indispensable discoveries and inventions are adopted 
as a matter of course, and ‘stunts’ are, generally speaking, 
unnecessary in order to procure their use. They may not satisfy 
any latent appetite of mankind, but they often provide new 
avenues of employment. I have referred to anesthetics, and, 
while by themselves they make no appeal to the public, they have 
produced the profession of anesthetist. There is sometimes, one 
may digressively observe, a tendency to regard the anesthetist 
asa kind of surgeon’s jackal, a mean medical creature who follows 
in the track of the surgical lion and snaps up any pecuniary 
morsels that are left after the king of healing beasts has finished ; 
but those who have seen the anesthetist at work will realise that 
his difficulties and responsibilities are at least as great, and call 
for at least as much ability and concentrated skill, as those of the 
surgeon himself. The other type of discovery or invention—the 


latter is merely an unprecedented association of several of the 


former—on the other hand, is frequently valueless until somebody 
devises a ‘stunt’ about it. No sane person would trouble to 
invent anything that did not seem to satisfy some public require- 
ment, but inventors are notoriously mad, with the result that the 
fruit of their labours is always suspect. The most heart-breaking 
task of the inventor is to try to convince a ‘ business man’ that 
his invention can be commercialised, because the financing of 
inventions has proved one of the most remarkably certain ways 
of losing large sums of money. But assuming that an invention 
meets with financial favour, how can it be made popular ? 

This largely depends upon whether a public demand for it 
does already, and quite demonstrably, exist, or whether such a 
demand is merely suspected. In the former case one has only 
to offer the article and, provided that its price is within the capacity 
of the public for which it is intended, it will find a ready market. 
In the latter case, however, a ‘ stunt ’ is clearly indicated, for a 
‘stunt’ is a kind of apéritif which will create and stimulate an 
appetite for the article that is being ‘ stunted.’ 

Now, if the article ‘stunted’ is one which conduces to the 
greater comfort or convenience of mankind, there can be no 
objection, on any grounds, to its being brought to public notice 
in an effective and original manner. The public may in fact be 
the losers by the lack of a ‘stunt.’ During the war, when food 
was scarce, a group of speculators conceived the idea of intro- 
ducing into consumption here a cereal very popular in South 
America but practically unknown in England. It was free from 
any sort of restriction or control, and the idea was that money 
could be made and the State served at the same time—or so one 
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imagines. A large consignment was accordingly bought, and 
parcels changed hands at rapidly rising prices, several wholesale 
houses becoming interested and buying moderate quantities for 
disposal through the ordinary trade channels. The public, 
however, would not take to the food at all, the trade channels 
remained obstinately blocked, and the wholesalers began to 
endeavour to resell the article on the market, which was now 
rapidly falling. The position of the importers thus became less 
enviable than it had previously seemed, and as time went on it 
grew worse. There were three courses open to them. One was 
immediately to ship the consignment back to South America, 
where it might have been appreciated ; another was to ‘ stunt’ 
it vigorously in this country ; and the third course, which was the 
one adopted, was to try to sell it on the London market, which 
had already indicated its disfavour. The first course would have 
involved a certain loss, but of an ascertainable and not appalling 
amount ; the second might have avoided any loss at all; while 
the third course was bound to, and did actually, lead to a catas- 
trophic loss. 

Now, had a ‘stunt’ been employed the public would have 
found a good and cheap food, available in great quantities, to tide 
them over the difficulties of the time, while the speculators would 
at least have avoided burning their fingers. In such a casea 
‘stunt ’ would have been quite justifiable ; and were its chance 
of success questioned, one would only have to point to the success 
of the ‘Standard Bread’ campaign, which at a time of com- 
parative plenty caused much of this not very palatable though 
doubtless very valuable food to be eaten. I do not say thata 
‘stunt ’ will necessarily ensure the permanent popularity of any 
article; but in the case I have cited a ‘stunt’ would almost 
certainly have succeeded in disposing of the consignment in ques- 
tion and in giving the public an opportunity of indicating whether 
they wanted more. 

There is no doubt whatever that, so long as an attractive 
‘ stunt ’ can be devised for it, anything can gain public attention 
at a comparatively low cost. What many people forget, however, 
is that no ‘stunt’ will ensure the permanent popularity of any 
article which is not almost a necessity. A ‘stunt’ is invaluable 
for testing a market : it should succeed in arousing public interest 
in the thing ‘ stunted’ ; but unless constantly reawakened in some 
new way, this public interest will fade. And another thing that 
some ‘stunters ’ fail to remember is that the public, tolerant as 
it is,can have too much of even a good ‘stunt.’ ‘Stunting’ is often 
merely advertising in the news columns of the Press. ‘ Stunts’ 
must possess enough ‘ news interest’ to get noticed by the Press, 
or they are not really efficient ‘stunts’ at all. It is all very well 
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for a modern Duchess of Plaza Toro to dress in a certain kind of 
doth which does not suit her in order that people may hear that 
she does so and be filled with emulatory enthusiasm ; but how 
ridiculous it would be if she were to dress up and nobody were to 
hear of it! The ‘stunt’ would be a fiasco, and the cloth manu- 
facturer would have to make his peace with his duchess and think 
of something else. 

Now we are approaching the crux of the matter. What is 
‘news interest’? Here, indeed, the ordinary man will find him- 
self very much at sea, because the ‘ news interest ’ of an item is 
gauged by journalists, who are not as other men. 

One day, long, long ago, it was found that pictures of noble 
personages conversing with children of the less picturesque classes 
were well received; and ever since, any ‘stunt’ involving in 
one photograph a person of exalted rank and children of commoner 
clay has had success with art editors—who can be most powerful 
allies of the ‘ stunter.’ It is well to remember that the higher the 
tank, and the commoner the clay, the greater is, apparently, the 

‘news interest. 

About the same time it was discovered that if one could suffi- 
ciently, but not utterly, undress a woman, and then photograph 
her, one could obtain, free, a great deal of valuable advertising 
space either for the person photographed or for something with 
which she was, or could be said to be, associated. Since 
then there has been much competition with the object of dis- 
covering the minimum amount of clothing compatible with pub- 
lication, because such minimum appears to possess the maximum 
news value; but as this minimum was achieved about sixteen 
years ago this particular competition has lost much of its interest. 
It is nevertheless still true that if one can, with some show of 
justification, introduce a photograph of a scantily attired young 
woman into a ‘ stunt,’ one can almost certainly obtain early access 
into the homes of the people vid one or other of the ‘ family ’ 
journals. 

Another form of ‘ stunt ’ involves capturing some person who, 
either by birth or by achievement, has already acquired a news 
value and getting him or her to pose with, or against, or holding, 
the article which has to be ‘ stunted.’ This is a very mild form 
of ‘stunt’ and conveys no particular lesson, but it is another 
example of the ‘ stunter’s ’ art. 

In brief, ‘stunts’ must present some feature which is likely 
to excite comment, or they are valueless ; and while it is to be 
deplored that in the search for novelty and news value it often 
happens that considerations of good taste and good manners are 
neglected, it must be remembered that the object of any ‘ stunt ’ 
is to attract attention, and that public attention can certainly 
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be attracted by methods and devices and appeals which are 
abhorrent. 

The tendency is to blame journalists for this. The art editor 
who accepts photographs of a suggestive character is condemned 
as a corrupter of public morals. Yet how unfair this is. He is 
the servant of his public, and if he did not know what his public 
wanted he would very soon cease to be an art editor. If he 
refused such photographs his rival would accept them ; and his 
rival would ‘score.’ There is, beyond doubt, a large public 
for photographs of this sort, and it is almost true to say that the 
more daring—or, as some would say, the more shameless—the 
paper the greater its circulation. 

For this state of affairs it is most difficult to apportion the 
blame. It is easy to say that modern journalism prostitutes the 
minds of its devotees, but it is less easy to account for the fact 
that modern journalism could never have existed as we know it 
unless the public mind had been ripe for such prostitution. The 
condition of the public mind thirty years ago was comparable to 
the condition of a patient after influenza—jaded and a ready prey 
to any prowling infection. It is now thoroughly infected with 
sensationalism, drugged with horrors and thrills so that nothing 
normal, nothing ordinary, nothing merely interesting, can satisfy 
it. And, so far as one can see, no improvement is possible. The 
vicious circle is complete, and those who seek to break it are them- 
selves broken. 

In such circumstances the difficulty of ‘ stunting’ the more 
reputable things without degrading them in the process will be 
clearly seen. It can be done ; but it is much more easy to ‘ stunt’ 
things of less good report. I have been asked whether a ‘ stunt, 
or series of ‘stunts,’ could popularise Beethoven. This could 
without doubt be done, in at least two ways. One way would 
excite a great deal of public interest, but end in cheapening the 
composer and all his works. The other way would be far less 
successful, but would preserve the dignity of composer and com- 
position alike. And the effect of both ‘ stunts ’ would be transient, 
though the former would undoubtedly be more immediately 
profitable. Beethoven will always have a public, which will 
increase and diminish according to current influences. Just at 
present Beethoven is, I imagine, not a vast commercial success. 
He is certainly not in the same financial street with the composer 
of Yes! We have No Bananas! There is a traditional demand 
for Beethoven’s music, which makes it worth while for some 
publishers to print it. The parents of music pupils expect them 
to be taught some Beethoven, even if they never understand it 
or play a note of it after they leave school, much as they expect 
them to learn algebra, and a few vague and rapidly forgotten 
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iculars of isotherms. In present circumstances it is doubtful 
whether any Beethoven ‘stunt’ would be worth the trouble ; 
put the time may come when such a ‘stunt’ might be thought 
ising, and prove successful. 

The Beethoven tradition is of old standing, and no living 
person can remember its inception. We have had no exact parallel 
in recent years, but we are witnessing the birth of a new tradition 
which every lover of music and art must welcome, namely, that of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. It is a pleasing, and unexpected, 
feature of our time that these peerless works should receive suffi- 
cient public support to make it quite unnecessary for them to be 
‘stunted.’ I doubt even whether a Press agent is employed for 
them; and so long as the management can secure performers 
of talent they may never require a ‘stunt.’ The passage of time 
will throw the maintenance of this tradition more and more upon 
the artists. In the last analysis it is the music of these operas 
which will give them immortality, and if this be ill-rendered their 
popularity will wane. One is compelled to refer, in this connec- 
tion, to the considerable discrepancy that exists between some of 
the present performers. The great Henry Lytton is, of course, 
unequalled in his brilliant versatility ; Miss Winifred Lawson is 
certainly one of the best sopranos in England, as well as an actress 
of great ability ; Miss Bertha Lewis is quite superlative in her many 
characters. But the weakness of some of the tenors is, by con- 
trast, appalling, though they work hard ; and if they represented 
the artistic average of the company not all the ‘ stunts’ in the 
world could maintain the tradition for long, in spite of the genius 
of author and composer. It has been said that ‘the play’s the 
thing’; but a good play badly presented is no better than a bad 
play well presented—indeed, it is more exasperating, for in the 
former case there is a sense of waste in the feeling that so much 
more could be done with the play, while in the latter one appre- 
ciates that no effort has been spared to extract interest from 
indifferent material. 

One new and vast instrument of publicity, which seems as yet 
hardly to appreciate the immensity of its potentialities, is the 
British Broadcasting Company. This undertaking is so young, 
and its growth has been so rapid, that it can hardly be blamed for 
failing to appreciate fully all its opportunities. It is like a young 
giant, whose physical growth has retarded its mental development. 
In course of time no doubt the balance will be redressed, and then 
what will happen? Will it be a power for good or evil? At 
present its general tone is excellent, and it is most pleasing to find 
that the tendency is not so much to seek a level of low-grade 
popularity as to encourage an interest in non-contentious matters 


of public concern and a taste for good-class music. It is pro- 
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foundly to be hoped that access to the microphone may ever be 
denied to the ‘ stunter ’ whose appeal is unworthy, for an instru- 
ment of this character in the hands of unscrupulous exploiters 
might well demoralise a continent in a decade or less. At present 
there is no indication that the broadcasting industry will make 
the mistake of the film industry, and pander. Pander is an 
unattractive word for an unattractive thing, and the film has 
undoubtedly ‘ pandered.’ It has followed the methods of modern 
journalism and makes the same appeal visually that the dividend- 
earning Press makes intellectually. There are exceptional films, 
just as there are exceptional newspapers ; but one is bound to 
generalise, and never a day passes without some new and more or 
less vicious ‘ stunt ’ being forced upon the surfeited and sickened 
public by one or another of these organisations. 

Broadcasting, mercifully, has not yet taken to ‘ stunts’ of an 
objectionable sort. It is to be hoped that it never will, for it has 
not the excuse of competition. Broadcasting in England is under 
a single control ; and while a monopoly has disadvantages it has 
many advantages as well, not the least of which is that it is freed 
from the violence and stress of ruthless and unbridled competition. 
The wireless is one of the few media through which certain 
‘ stunts ’ of a dignified character might well be carried out without 
detracting from the quality of the thing ‘stunted,’ and for this 
reason alone it is entitled to due consideration here. 

From what has been written it is possible now to adduce some 
conclusions on the main question discussed. A definite, or at 
any rate an unqualified, answer could not fail to be inadequate. 
It would not be true to say that anything, however ‘ stunted,’ 
must inevitably become defiled in the process, any more than it 
would be accurate to insist that anything can be successfully 
‘stunted’ in a wholly refined and improving manner. The 
things capable of being ‘ stunted ’ are so widely different. They 
range through the whole gamut of the contrivances and diversions 
of mankind, and their adaptability to ‘ stunts’ varies so much, 
and is so entirely governed by the particular nature of each, that 
no hard and fast rule can possibly be laid down. In the words 
of Phoebe Meryll (and others), ‘ It all depends,’ 

Some things can be ‘ stunted ’ more successfully if ‘ stunted’ 
vulgarly. Other things can be better ‘ stunted ’ if more delicate 
methods are adopted. Of yet other things it may be said that 
they can be ‘ stunted ’ either by coarse or subtle means with the 
same measure of success. So far as any generalisation is correct, 
it is more or less accurate to say that if the object of a ‘ stunt ’ is, 
ultimately, financial in character, the less refined methods will 
probably prove the more successful ; whereas the reverse obtains 
if the object of the ‘stunt’ is artistic. In conclusion, one is left 
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to hope that as time goes on the success of ‘stunts’ may vary 
inversely with their degree of vulgarity, and that public taste 
in such matters may be afforded an opportunity of recovering 
from the vitiation which many powerful and sinister influences, 
consciously or unconsciously, seem to have conspired to produce 


upon it. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 
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BACK TO THE LAND 


From the country places a tide of humanity flows steadily towards 
the cities, to some extent, perhaps, drawn on by the arc-lamp 
moons that rule the night of the latter, but certainly set in motion 
and partly sustained by economic forces. 

We profess alarm. ‘Forstrategicreasons England must produce 
its own food supplies,’ says one. ‘ The physical fitness of our race 
is endangered,’ exclaims another. Most of us concur in bidding the 
tide draw back, but our efforts to stem it seem to have resulted, 
hitherto, in little more than the popularising of a few catch-phrases, 

If rural depopulation threatened nothing but our national 
security and physical welfare, then perhaps we need not wony 
about it over-much. We might let the countryman go—let 
him build greater factories instead of greater barns. Athletics, 
personal hygiene, and the healthier conditions resulting from town- 
planning and modern sanitation should suffice to keep the race 
physically fit, whilst we may, according to our several tempera- 
ments, hope to ensure the safe transport of our food supplies 
either by strengthening the influence of the League of Nations or 
by inventing more effective anti-submarine devices. But we 
have more to consider than the chance of future physical deteriora- 
tion or possible war-time food shortage. For good or evil, man 
cannot yet live by bread alone—or even by bread and gymnastics, 
In these modern times especially, when the tendency is to misuse 
our emotions rather than our muscles, we need more than physical 
sustenance. The day may come when our scientists will be able 
to produce, synthetically, food for our bodies. Will they ever be 
able to synthetise transitory excitements and ephemeral pleasures 
into abiding joy ? 

There is, or so it would seem, an essential rightness in the 
race-old intimacy between man and Nature, a rightness which 
expresses itself not only in the beauty of the countryside, but 
also in the emotional tranquillity of its inhabitants. Country 
dwellers, or at least the older generation of them, may be slow, 
stupid, and fit subjects for our gibes. Nevertheless they have 
succeeded better than most of us in finding in life enduring, if 
quiet, satisfaction. 
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Why, then, it may be asked, did the migration toward the 
town set in? One reason which partly explains it, and which is 
not always sufficiently stressed, is the overcrowding of the country 

It is, perhaps, a contradiction in terms to speak almost 
in the same breath of overcrowding and depopulation, yet the 
reason I have given is a valid one. The countryside is over- 
crowded in the sense in which the cities would be so, if a minority 
of their inhabitants, without making provision of alternative 
living accommodation and employment, possessed themselves of 
the homes and workshops of their neighbours. Owing to the 
gradual absorption of the smaller farms into larger holdings, the 
neglect and consequent decay of cottage homesteads, and the 
adoption of extensive rather than intensive methods of agri- 
culture, there is now neither adequate housing accommodation 
nor adequate employment for even the existing rural population. 

But even those who have employment in the country are 
inclined to abandon it. Perhaps it is not surprising that they 
should be unwilling, for a weekly wage of 25s. or 30s., to work 
rather harder and for rather longer hours than their fellows in 
thetowns. The fact, too, that they mostly live in ‘ tied ’ cottages, 
which they know they must leave if they should relinquish or lose 
their employment, helps to make them dissatisfied. Moreover, 
the labourer is concerned about his children’s prospects. For 
one thing he feels that the educational facilities in rural districts 
are so limited that his sons and daughters are likely to be unfairly 
penalised in after life. 

The foregoing reasons, however, though seemingly fairly 
adequate in themselves, do not fully explain the rural exodus. 
People are being attracted as well as driven away from the 
country. That there is a growing tendency to prefer the noise 

and meretricious glitter of cities to ‘the silence that is full of 
sounds and the darkness that is full of stars’ I am compelled to 
admit—and to deplore. The call of the city is loud and insistent, 
and countrymen are tempted to obey it. They know that life in 
the towns, as compared with the country, is more varied and 
exciting, and they do not always pause to wonder whether it may 
eventually become less satisfying. But it would not be true to 
say that all are even tempted. There are still many who deeply 
love the country and find it possible to derive lasting pleasure 
from simple and comparatively static things. They can live 
happily in an environment which comprises neither music-halls 
nor picture-palaces, but only green pastures and fields of corn. 
We are rather too prone to think of silence as being bearable 
only to Trappist monks, and of the sense of being alone, even in 
pleasant surroundings, as something which is repellent to every 
normally constituted human being. 
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It is this habit of thought which is responsible for the wide. 
spread supposition that true country life must in time inevita) 
disappear. Many are inclining to the belief that the solution of 
the problems raised by rural depopulation is to be found only in 
the turning of the countryside into a kind of glorified and extended 
suburb where food and culture are produced on factory lines, 
Such a solution may indeed be possible, but I think it a very 
bad one, since it involves the needless sacrifice of invaluable 
qualities. By this I do not mean to suggest that towns are pools 
of corruption, or that a countryman cannot even ‘ listen in’ toa 
city orchestra without doing irreparable damage to his soul, | 
am gladly aware that good qualities are born of intimacy between 
man and man, as well as of intimacy between man and Nature, 
But the qualities which proceed from the latter are too frequently 
regarded lightly. Whilst it is not usually bluntly asserted it is 
often tacitly assumed that the countryman has everything to 
learn and nothing to teach. This assumption seems to me to be 
fundamentally untrue. If we act on it our efforts to re-people 
the country places will almost certainly be misdirected. We 
shall tend to destroy rather than preserve, and, in one sense at 
least, cause the land to bring forth not more but less abundantly, 

There is another method open to us, and one which, to me at 
least, makes much greater appeal. Instead of saying to the 
wavering countryman, ‘Stay where you are, and we will bring 
the town to you,’ or to the potential rural settled, ‘ Go, and we 
will send a picture-palace after you,’ we might speak somewhat 
after this wise: ‘ Since you show some willingness to live in the 
country we will help you to do so under conditions which will 
foster, rather than destroy, your love of rural life. We will 
reduce the material disadvantages of the latter to a minimum— 
grant you as much personal freedom as possible, and help you to 
create, not merely brighter, but more beautiful villages and 
homesteads.’ 

But speech without action is the stuff of which dreams and 
disillusionments are fashioned. How if we make these promises 
can we carry them out? In only one way, I think: by vastly 
increasing the number of small farms and holdings, providing 
capital for the necessary building operations, and generous credit 
facilities to enable the land to be adequately worked. The mere 
raising of the status of the farm worker will not suffice, for it can 
never satisfy the countryman’s desire to control and direct his 
own individual labour. Since, however, this desire is fairly wide- 
spread, it may seem unreasonable to stress it in the case of one 
section of the population. But if it be true that town as com- 
pared with country life offers so many and such great advantages, 
surely it would be neither right nor politic to deny to the country- 
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man the satisfaction of his strongest aspiration simply because 

alike measure of personal freedom is withheld from the majority 

of citizens? In the case of the latter it is almost inevitably with- 

held by the complexity of the industrial organisations which they 

have helped to create, and which, in one form or other, they 
bably wish to preserve. 

The multiplication of holdings may be, and often is, objected 
to on economic grounds. To those devotees of materialism who, 
if they proposed to raise up a temple to their god, would first 
pause to calculate the probable dividends I have nothing con- 
yincing to say. But to those people who simply wish to satisfy 
themselves that a desirable course of action is possible I would 
point out that land, carefully acquired, is reasonably good security 
for the capital invested in it, that the cost of building houses 
somewhere or other will perforce have to be borne, and that 
the principle of granting loans to small farmers has been so 
well justified in other countries that the most far-reaching 
proposals to extend agricultural credit facilities can hardly 
be dismissed as obviously foolish. Moreover, there are good 
grounds for believing that the saving effected by a radical 
reform of our present obsolete and uneconomic methods of 
marketing agricultural produce would more than counterbalance 
the interest charges on all the money we might expend in 
these ways. 

As regards the possible objection that the creation of an 
unlimited number of small-holdings will lead to the desecration 
of the countryside, I cannot submit that this fear is groundless. 
The small farmer has a bad way of disfiguring the choicest 
spots with promiscuous hen-houses built of broken boxes and 
tarred felt. He does other things, too, which are not to be looked 
upon with favour. But, labouring under difficulties, and short 
of almost everything except a growing family with healthy 
country appetites, he can hardly be blamed if he should dis- 
regard considerations of beauty and appropriateness for which he 
generally professes more contempt than he really feels. We hear 
much about town-planning. What is to prevent our doing a little 
country-planning ? I am not suggesting the formation of a 
Government department of rural esthetics with powers to 
determine the size, shape, and location of every chicken-coop, but 
merely that we might try to ensure that, in the erection of cottages 
and of permanent or semi-permanent buildings, seemliness as well 
as utility will be taken into consideration. Sun, rain, and wind 
can be depended on to deal with temporary ugliness, and the only 
Way to prevent their recurrence is to invoke the influence of a 
decent system of rural education. 

We have known small-holding schemes before ; and known 
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them to fail. We have seen one wrecked by the hostility of the 
county councils, which were supposed to work it, but never did 
so, and another, for ex-service men, rendered all but valueless by 
the purchase of land at inflated prices Both schemes were half. 
hearted, and their consequent lack of success is easily accounted 
for. Unfortunately we are more inclined to remember effects than 
causes, and the prejudice raised by failure is not easily dismissed 
from our minds. However, it is perhaps not altogether a bad 
thing that we should be compelled to realise that the problem of 
the settlement of the land is not likely to be solved by the formula- 
tion and working of any scheme which is not born of real faith 
and directed and sustained by vision and enthusiasm. 

Whatever we do must be done wholeheartedly. It is not fair 
to dally continually. We have for so long raised the country. 
man’s hopes by whispering sweet nothings in his ears that he is 
entitled not only to ask our intentions but to demand an earnest 
of them. If we reject the small-holding solution, how shall we 
deal with the problems raised by rural depopulation ? Shall we 
restore or again invoke the statute of Richard II., which provides 
that ‘ no servant or labourer shall leave his hundred ? ’ or are we 
to allow the country places to become mere appanages to the 
towns? Surely it is a sad conclusion to reach that country 
dwellers lack the skill to do more than follow the well-beaten 
paths that lead, perhaps through conflict between the highly- 
organised forces of Capital and Labour, to an as yet ill-defined 
goal? However, whether he is to be a freeman, a feudal serf, or 
a trade unionist, it is time the countryman knew the fate which 
professional politicians and high financiers have in store for him, 
For it is to these latter, presumably, that he must look until he 
shall have succeeded in dissipating the fog of apathy and hostility 
which lies between him and the mass of the electorate, the urban 
population. 

Since, however, politicians are preoccupied and the high 
priests of finance concerned for the sanctity of their temples, it 
behoves those of us who are earnest in our desire to see the land 
settled to do what we can in the meantime. The interval of 
waiting, though regrettable, need not be time wasted. There is 
much of that preparing of the ground to be done which, in this 
country at any rate, seems to be the necessary preliminary to all 
successful action by the State. A limited number of private 
individuals cannot, perhaps, do a great deal to check the ebb of 
rural population, but they can, by initial and experimental work, 
show how best the tide can be drawn back and into what channels 
its return flow can be most profitably directed. This work would 
be extremely valuable, for human character has to be taken into 
consideration, and Government servants are apt to underestimate 
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its importance. They are more likely to ascertain a man’s 
technical knowledge of agriculture than to measure with official 
tape his love of the country and the strength of his desire to live 
there. True, none of us can do these latter things exactly, but 
we can at least take the less tangible, though not therefore less 
i t, factors into account. Psychology, as well as agri- 
cultural science, has its bearing on our problem. 

‘There is much human material that is wasted in the towns, 
material which, though intrinsically valuable, is not appropriate 
to the purposes to which it is applied. There are clerks, artisans, 
and professional men and women who, though woefully lacking 
in some of the more strenuous qualities which make for success in 
urban life, possess certain kindly attributes which would render 
them highly desirable members of any rural community. If they 
are too diffident to seek to impose on the countryside another, 
and in many respects alien, civilisation, we need bear them no 
grudge. They would be none the less likely on that account to 
succeed in strengthening in the country population those qualities 
of tolerance, sympathy, and sensitive understanding of the needs 
and points of view of others which form the basis of all desirable 
corporate life. 

To provide in the country for such people homes, or if they 
are unmarried very small hostels and land appropriate to 
their needs would be to do more than make an important con- 
tribution to the resettling of the rural districts. It would be a 
true act of charity—if I may still, without fear of misapprehension, 
use that loveliest of all words which has fallen on such evil days. 
For not only would it bring to many rather timorous souls 
the great gift of peace, but also to the countryside beneficent, 
if quiet, influences which would survive the passing of individual 
lives. 

To the scoffer who, discounting my rhetoric, would scornfully 
interject, ‘ You propose to dump the failures in the country,’ I 
reply, ‘ It depends on what you mean by failures.’ One thing at 
least is indisputable. Any attempt to shift the balance of popula- 
tion affords opportunities too valuable to be lightly discarded 
of satisfying affinities between temperament and environment, 
The fitting of round pegs into round holes contributes more than 
almost anything else to the sum total of human happiness. 

There is another field for private endeavour which should not 
be neglected. Further investigation into foreign systems of 
farming and modes of rural life is badly needed. Of late our 
attention has been especially directed to Denmark, and certainly 
the recent history of agricultural progress in that country is 
inspiring. But we need to know more about the Danish small- 
holder than that he is comparatively affluent and that his sons 
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speak three languages. Not possessing instruments of precision 
for the purpose, we cannot exactly measure happiness, content. 
ment, and social harmony, but we might make some serious effort 
to collect other than purely economic data. Geographically, too, 
the scope of our inquiries needs to be widened. The technical 
methods and social life of every agricultural community could be 
studied with profit. There is much that we might learn from the 
French peasant, and much that we must be most careful not to 
learn. Even the despised Irish peasant—not always a very good 
farmer, I admit—may have something to teach us, for from the 
turf-fenced holding on which stands his thatched and white. 
washed cottage he manages to derive more than potatoes and a 
meagre crop of corn. But it is not enough that we should make 
investigations wherever we can. We must above all keep open 
minds and not become mere slavish imitators. From a brief tour 
of Denmark, for instance, we need not rush back in frantic haste 
to tether our cows in the fields—a procedure which, though 
perhaps justifiable on economic grounds, is more likely to add to 
the sense of security of the urban tripper than to the amenity of 
the countryside. 

Yet another, and almost pioneer, work that awaits us is the 
fashioning of a worthy system of rural education. The traditions 
of the country are not perfect. In them have grown up the 
indifferent as well as the benevolent landlord, the domineering 
squire and the brutish rustic, as well as the yeoman and the 
intelligent and liberty-loving countryman. But the business of 
education is to mould tradition and not to destroy it. Hitherto 
those country schools which are under public control have perforce 
had to adopt, though in somewhat emasculated form, the curti- 
culum deemed suitable for town children. To it has indeed been 
added, by command of a Government department, that vague 
intangible a rural bias. But I doubt whether, if we except the 
fine efforts of individual teachers, much has yet been done in the 
State schools to help country children to grow up in the love and 
knowledge of their incomparable birthright. More, I think, has 
been accomplished by the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements, 
which owe their inception to a flash of genius and not to an official 
circular. Again, consider our agricultural schools and colleges. 
Are we content that they should remain mere technical institu- 
tions and nothing more ? It is no doubt right that their students 
should be told what Mr. Wibberly has to say about certain 
aspects of farming ; but is it therefore necessarily wrong that they 
should hear what Wordsworth had to say about some aspects of 
Nature? True, their students have to learn to work the land, 
But they have to do more. They have to learn to live out gladly 
their lives upon it—to draw from it their own mead of joy and 
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also the wherewithal to make becoming contribution to the sum 
of our spiritual wealth. 

To glean information from every source, to carry out, wherever 
and whenever we can, experiments in rural education and land 
settlement, is both wisely to anticipate and to hasten action by 
the State. If we can find better ways of solving our land problem 
than the creation of numerous small-holdings and the broadening 
of the basis of rural education, then by all means let us adopt them. 
But meanwhile, we may well ask why all the political parties, 
though apparently destitute of constructive agricultural policy, 
manifest towards the small-holding movement that deadliest of all 
hostilities, a disposition either to ignore it or to damn it with faint 
praise? Do they all, whether capitalistic or communistic in their 
leanings, think they foresee in any considerable increase in the 
number of independent small farmers the circumvention of some 
ulterior end of their own? Are they afraid lest the rise of a virile 

t culture should result in the creation of a body of electors 
insensible to the blandishments of doctrinaires of any school? It is 
pethaps not entirely incomprehensible that Socialists should prefer 
to peasant proprietorship the class-conscious organisation of agri- 
cultural labour. Nor is it altogether surprising that Conservatives 
should be sensitive to any interference with the few remaining 
privileges of the larger landowner. But the indifference of the 
Liberals—who, if I understand them rightly, claim to hold a 
watching brief for social security, personal freedom, and individual 
happiness—frankly puzzles me. Perhaps the Liberal mind is 
disturbed by the conservative outlook of the French small land- 
owners, just as the Socialists are frightened by the anti-com- 
munistic tendencies of the Russian peasants and the Conservatives, 
possibly, by the vigorous Liberalism which has arisen amongst 
the small-holders of agricultural Denmark. By one and all the 
small owner seems to be regarded as a dubious and possibly 
dangerous specimen with uncertain political leanings. ‘ Will he 
bite his political sponsors?’ ‘Is it safe to let him multiply ?’ 
they are inclined to ask. 

We, who believe in. the possibilities latent in rural tradition 
and culture, can but do our best to dispel mistrust and hostility, 
and to compel recognition of our efforts towards the reconstruc- 
tio of the countryside. Provided we go about our business 
wholeheartedly and untiringly, I have faith that we shall do much 
not only to restore agriculture to its rightful place in the scale of 
industries, but also to strengthen and quicken influences which 
will react beneficially on the whole of our social life. If true 
success is to crown our efforts, however, our aim must not be 
solely materialistic. Conscious of the harmony that is possible 
between the works of man and of Nature, we must do all we can 
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to make of the land a source of more than purely material wealth | 
If we lack inspiration we have not far to seek it. We need by 
look on some pastoral scene and think how much of its pleasant. 
ness derives from the work of those who went before us. Ove 
what was once virgin forest the pagan clouds still drift, eye 
changing yet unchangeable, but beneath them now lie meadoys 
and pastures, churches and hamlets. Nature, indeed, moulde 
the contours of the countryside, but it was man that helped tp 
clothe them with soft green sward, and builded fane and homp. 
stead. 

Our country is but small, and the number of its inhabitants 
is rapidly increasing. Sooner or later the tide of population ij 
inevitably turn. The tendency towards the decentralisation of 
manufacturing industries is already marked. The real question 
for us to decide is whether country traditions and culture are jy 
survive or perish. 

The lingering shadow of feudalism is paling in an uncertain 
dawn. Sometime, no doubt, the land will, in the words of th 
political tag, be for the people. Let us labour to the end thatit 
may be for a people baptised of the spirit of beauty that broods 
over the country places. Then, I think, we may feel that the 
land is not only adequately but rightly populated, and be able to 
contemplate, with unalloyed pleasure, that wide outspreading of 
our industries which is, in many respects, so much to be desired, 
For then we shall have assurance that something irreplaceable 
will not be endangered. We shall know that there will be con 
tinuity of what is best in rural traditions, and an ever deepening 
of those ancient wells of refreshment whence the generations have 
drawn their strength. 

OwEN WILSON. 
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THERE are two kinds of poet : those who seek primarily beauty, 
and those who pursue truth. These two objects of search are, 
of course, really inseparable in their expression, for in the absolute 
sense it is impossible for a poem to be entirely devoid of either 
grace or intellectual content, however much appearance may be 
tothe contrary. It is a common delusion that the intellectual 
isnot the domain of poetry as such ; hence many critics will admit 
into their pantheon only those poets who are dedicated entirely 
to beauty. Such an outlook is due to a misconception of the 
nature of man, for they are precisely these poets, whose minds 
cannot rise with their hearts, who do most to keep back the 
human race from those heights towards which they aspire to 
lead it. 

Granted that beauty is the true aim of poesy, how are we to 
distinguish between the different kinds of beauty, and weigh them 
one against another, if not by the light of the mind? There are 
many orders of beauty—the natural, the artificial, the spiritual ; 
and unless we are guided by some principle of choice we shall not 
know which one to prefer. The harm that the devotee of beauty 
may do is to present these aspects or orders of beauty out of their 
right proportions and relations, thus leading his readers away 
from their goal instead of towards it. That this is so is obvious 
when we consider how many poets have, explicitly or implicitly, 
glorified the gratification of the desire nature as the main end of 
life, That the world is well lost for love is a profound truth ; 
but love has many degrees and phases from physical passion to 
spiritual fire. If the purely instinctive poet mistake and confuse 
these aspects, what hope is there for his reader? To arouse 
indiscriminate emotions is not enough in a poem: the true poem 
will arouse the emotions in an orderly and uplifting, not in a wild 
and orgiastic, manner. 

This misrepresentation of the true values of things is very 
prevalent in poetry. To glorify the physical is good, for the 
physical body and its desires are works of God no less than the 
spiritual nature, but to glorify it out of due place, thereby implying 
that it is legitimate and praiseworthy to employ the whole nature 
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in the service of the body as such, is to put a false constructigg 
upon life. 

The poets whose heart outruns their mind are infinitely mop 
dangerous than those who are in the opposite case, since, while 
most men will read a passionate lyric, all about kisses and din 
hair, few of us trouble to peruse twenty pages of highly philosophic 
blank verse. There is, moreover, a school of poets who are chiefly 
concerned with the elemental and natural powers of the univers, 
Their works, when taken alone, are apt to be even more misleadi 
than those of the votaries of physical beauty, for there is such 
fascination and charm in the world next behind the visible tha 
it takes but little persuasion to make us linger there instead of 
pressing on through it to the more enduring realities upon which 
it is built. The characteristics of this school are a certain profound 
sadness, a vague restlessness, an eternally unquenched desire, 

Again it must be insisted that no order of beauty in the uni- 
verse is evil in itself or absolutely, but that relatively for man this 
may be so, since the pursuit of certain beauties to the exclusion of 
others—that is to say, the identification of his consciousness with 
that which is, in a certain sense, below him, rather than that 
which is above—is apt to delay him in his quest for that true and 
universal beauty which alone can truly satisfy his whole nature, 
And the poet who has no philosophy is likely in this manner to 
detain the pilgrim with the songs of a tavern rather than speed him 
on with the chants of the eternal city which is his goal. 

When passion and philosophy meet in a single individual we 
have a great poet. Such a poet is Robert Browning. While at 
every turn the beauty of life amazes him, he is ever concerned with 
the reason of it all, the purpose behind the beauty, the mind behind 
the face. He illustrates the fatal incompleteness of love without 
knowledge, knowledge without love, in Paracelsus : 


PaRACELsus: Die not, Aprile : we must never part. 

Are we not halves of one dissevered world, 

Whom this strange chance unites once more? Part ? never! 
Till thou, the lover, know; and I, the knower, 

Love—until both are saved. 


We may consider Browning as either a lyricist or a philosopher, 
For sheer beauty what can surpass these lines from I a Gondola? 


Oh, which were best, to roam or rest ? 
The land’s lap or the water’s breast ? 

To sleep on yellow millet-sheaves, 

Or swim in lucid shallows, just 

Eluding water-lily leaves, 

An inch from Death’s black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ; 
Which life were best on Summer eves ? 
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What philosophy is there in Christmas Eve, a philosophy that, 
once accepted, would settle for ever all the strife and bitterness 
of warring religious sects ! 

But it is when philosophy and music are wedded, as in Evelyn 
Hope, that Browning reaches his most sublime heights. We are 
apt to be so delighted by the music of this exquisite poem that we 
may read it a dozen times without realising the profundity of the 
thought which it contains : 


But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 

Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me— 

And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope ! 
What is the issue ? let us see ! 


As we meditate upon this poem the vistas which it opens out 
grow more stupendous and ‘Love the Unconquerable’ becomes 
something more than a phrase. 

It is because Browning’s vision extends beyond time and space 
to the reality which is outside them, that his joy in life pulses 
through all his poems. There are some poets who are well enough 
for a hot summer afternoon or for an hour when we can sit by the 
fire and indulge in dreams. They are the poets who find life unsatis- 
factory and proceed to build imaginary heavens into which they 
may retire from the world. Browning is not of these. He gives 
us life as we find it in the raw, the life of London or of Rome, and 
shows us heaven, not a heaven which is apart from, a different 
order of existence from earth, but the heaven which all the time 
is here, could we but see it, and which we shall not fail to see when 
in a little while it becomes more obvious. This is why we can 
read Browning at all times, in the hours of sorrow and crisis no 
less than in the pleasant hours when heaven and earth are not so 
far apart for us. There are many dreamers, but few who dream 
true. The phantasies of the others may amuse us for a while : 
melancholy and gentle pessimism may intrigue us when all goes 
well; but the dark hour is the test ; then we cry out for optimism, 
for a man who has been into the depths himself and who can tell 
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us surely and confidently that they are but the way to the heights, 
that death is but the beginning of life, that sorrow is but the shadow 
cast by joy. 

He is a poet without doubt or fear; he may inquire of the 
ways and the reasons of life, but he never doubts of the final end, 
As he says in Abt Vogler: 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear ; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ‘tis we musicians know, 


It is perhaps this preoccupation with the workings of the 
Divine in man which makes him so sympathetic with those 
professions whose privilege it is to interpret God to their fellows— 
the musicians, the artists, and the priests. 

Browning’s clerical characters are among the subtlest of his 
portraits. His ideal is approached most nearly by Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi, who held that the first duty of a priest was to bea 
man. He is never tired of poking fun at the high dignitaries of 
the Church whose hungry sheep look up and are not fed. Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology and The Bishop orders his Tomb, Soliloquy 
of a Spanish Cloister and Fra Lippo Lippi demolish scathingly, 
yet always sympathetically, the dignity of false priests. Lippi, 
who was really an artist and only by mistake a priest, is the most 
gently treated. He, at any rate, was honest. The spectacle ofa 
priest endeavouring to reconcile the world and God, and arriving 
at a nice compromise between the two is one in which Browning 
takes a mischievous delight. Bishop Blougram states his case 
clearly : 


Well now—there’s one great form of Christian faith 
I happened to be born in—which to teach 

Was given me as I grew up, on all hands, 

As best and readiest means of living by... 


In many ways I need mankind’s respect, 
Obedience, and the love that’s born of fear : 
While at the same time, there’s a taste I have, 
A toy of soul, a titillating thing, 

Refuses to digest these dainties crude. 

The naked life is gross till clothed upon : 

I must take what men offer, with a grace 

As though I would not, could I help it, take ! 


Nor is he blind to the less amusing side of such hypocrisy. 

In The Confessional he indicts most damningly the Church 
which can stoop to use the vilest of temporal methods for so-called 
spiritual ends. 

But it is not really at the Church that Browning’s anger or 
raillery is directed so much as at her less worthy servants, men 
who have mistaken their vocation and use their office as a cloak 
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for iniquity. He gives us the other side of the picture too, the 
just Pope in The Ring and the Book, and Monsignor in Pippa, that 
somewhat weary priest who, knowing the ways of the world, could 


say: 
4 My glory springs from another source. 


Maffeo, the schemer and villain, is like a babe in his hands ; he 
plays with him as a snake-charmer might play with an adder, 
until at last when Maffeo is convicted out of his own mouth of his 
plans to ruin Pippa, and Pippa herself passes by singing : 

But I had so near made out the sun, 

And counted your stars, the Seven and One, 

Like the fingers of my hand : 

Nay, I could all but understand 

Wherefore through heaven the white moon ranges ; 

And just when out of her soft fifty changes 

No unfamiliar face might overlook me— 

Suddenly God took me! 


the man within the priest can bear it no longer and he starts up: 


My people—one and all—all—within there! Gag this villain—tie 
him hand and foot! He dares—I know not half he dares—but remove 
him—quick! Misevere mei, Domine ! quick, I say ! 


The form of almost all Browning’s poems is, as has often been 
pointed out, dramatic. They are so many expositions or justifica- 
tions of life from different angles put into the mouths of a multi- 
tude of men and women. It is the extraordinary range and varied 
types of these characters which display that universality which 
makes him so great a poet. He is able at will to enter into the 
mind of Bishop Blougram, David, Paracelsus, Pym, Andrea del 
Sarto, Pippa, and Childe Roland. He is poet, philosopher, 
historian and novelist, all in one. For not only is he able tosee 
into the innermost depths of the souls of his characters, but 
through their eyes he looks out and notes their external surround- 
ings, the very furniture of their rooms. It costs him no effort to 
do this: he walks as easily through the centuries as along the 
Prado. ‘The somehow may be thishow,’ as he remarks at the 
beginning of The Ring and the Book, and in reading him we feel 
that in all essentials it was thishow. 

Compare, for example, the atmosphere of Cleon : 


The master of thy galley still unlades 

Gift after gift; they block my court at last 

And pile themselves along its portico 

Royal with sunset, like a thought of thee : 

And one white she-slave from the group dispersed 
Of black and white slaves, (like the chequer-work 
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Pavement, at once my nation’s work and gift, 

Now covered with this settle-down of doves) 

One lyric woman, in her crocus vest 

Woven of sea-wools, with her two white hands 

Commends to me the strainer and the cup 

Thy lip hath bettered, ere it blesses mine. 
with this from Christmas Eve : 


. . . the fat weary woman, 
Panting and bewildered, down-clapping 
Her umbrella with a mighty report 
Grounded it by me, wry and flapping, 
A wreck of whalebones . . . 

Other poets, like Swinburne, have laid the stamp of a single 
attitude of mind upon all their works ; Browning will have none 
of this: he will peer out at life from all eyes, from those of Por- 
phyria’s lover, of Cleon, and of Mr. Sludge. The culmination of 
this method, or, as some critics would have it, the riding of it to 
death, is The Ring and the Book, where the same events are 
described as they appeared to nine different characters. Asa 
psychological exposition it is a marvellous tour de force, though 
how much of it can be fairly said to be poetry is another matter, 
Whatever has life, whatever struggles to express itself, is interest- 
ing tohim. His delight is in the contest, that grasping at im- 
mortality which is at once the tragedy and glory of human life. He 
unfolds to us in his varied pictures so many aspects of the striving 
of that vague, unformulated yearning which actuates all men, 
that desire for they know not what which gradually takes shape 
and becomes definite, as one by one the objects of earthly desire 
are caught at and turn to dust in the grasp. It is this that sounds 
in the voice of Sebald as he stabs himself after the passing of 
Pippa : 

That little peasant’s voice 
Has righted all again. Though I be lost, 
I know which is the better, never fear, 
Of vice or virtue, purity or lust, 
Nature, or trick—I see what I have done, 


Entirety now! Oh, I am proud to feel 
Such torments... 


And again with Jules : 


Scatter all this, my Phene—this mad dream ! 
Who—what is Lutwyche—what Natalia’s friends, 
What the whole world except our love—my own, 
Own Phene ? 


Life for him is for ever a struggle, the struggle of the immortal 
with the mortal, of the light with the clay : 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last ! 
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It is this sense of the conflict of life that makes him so impatient 
of the laggard and the dilettante. This is the dominant note of 
Youth and Art: 


This could but have happened once, 
And we missed it, lost it for ever. 


and of The Statue and the Bust : 


_ And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Was, the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a crime, I say. 
You of the virtue (we issue join) 

How strive you ? De te, fabula! 


It is better to sin than to be stagnant, for by sinning we learn. 
Life may manifest through sin in some degree, but inaction is 
sheer neutrality, neither positive nor negative. And as a corollary 
of this truth we get that other upon which Browning is for ever 
insisting, that it is not performance which is of most vital import- 
ance in life, but the ideal or aspiration which begets it : 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a Heaven for ? 


and : 


The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it by-and-by. 


The greatness of a poet may be gauged by the greatness of his 
conception of women. Browning’s women are to be compared 
with the heroines of Shakespeare for their beauty and charm. In 
his treatment of the relations of men and women he is inveterately 
a romantic, just as in his treatment of the relations of human 
beings with life he is incurably optimistic. It is this romanticism— 
for the word will serve as well as any other to express a quality 
that is inherently inexpressible—that is the secret of his power 
over our hearts. His women are alive, passionate, sometimes 
frail, yet around them all, good and bad, he weaves a nimbus 
of mystery, an atmosphere of awe. He approaches them even in 
his poems as he approaches the Holy of Holies. He is more 
conscious than the majority of men of their divinity, and of the 
blundering ingratitude of the average male: 


E’en so, swimmingly appears, 

Thro’ one’s after-supper musings, 
Some lost Lady of old years, 

With her beauteous vain endeavour, 
And goodness unrepaid as ever ; 
The face, accustomed to refusings, 
We, puppies that we were. . . 
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There is nothing of the ascetic in his poems ; the beauty of physical § women? 
passion is never slighted by him, but it is always accompaniaj § around 
and sublimed by the desires of the soul, that unappeasable thir § likenes 
for beauty which on earth finds partial quenching in the love celestic 
a man for a woman. which 
His lovers look always above them; they are like Valeng Th 
who loved Colombe, like the page who loved Kate the Queen: ty 
Give her but a least excuse to love me! grounc 
When—where— 
How—can this arm establish her above me, ‘L 
If fortune fixed her as my lady there... De 
Us 
or like the lover of Cristina : 
Such am I: the secret’s mine now ! toh 
She has lost me—I have gained her ! 
Her soul’s mine: and, thus, grown perfect, humor 
I shall pass my life’s remainder . . life as 
of rea 
And when he looks at love through the eyes of a woman, she, too, § mutu: 
must have something above her upon which to gaze : on the 
; hidde: 
You creature with the eyes ! and t 
If I could look for ever up to them, 
As now you let me,—I believe, all sin, the te 
All memory of wrong done or suffering borne, Ye 
Would drop down, lower and lower, to the earth he wi 
Whence all that’s low comes, and there touch and stay too ot 
—WNever to overtake the rest of me, to see 
All that, unspotted, reaches up to you, 
Drawn by those eyes ! must 
Brow 
It is useless for the modern school of intellectual poets to rail to-da 
at romanticism, to attempt to strip off the glamour and mystery perpe 
i of life and express it in terms of biology; they do but throw and, 
| dust in their own eyes. They are so blinded by the unexpected scien 
brilliance of their own little match-flame that they cannot see differ 
the moon. The poet who sees all women as queens and all men princ 


as heroes sees truer a thousandfold than all the clever Freudian 
rhyme-taggers who ever suffered from a complex. 

For what is life but the pursuit of some half-imagined, half- 
guessed at beauty that, like a woman, for ever evades and draws 
us on, giving us now and then a glimpse of her garment, a memory 
of the scent of her hair? And what are all our experiences but a 
series of adventures for ever trying us and making us more 
perfect until at the end we emerge from the strife victorious? 
Then and then only shall we behold her face to face. The great 
poets know this, and in their different voices speak to us of what 
they know. Browning, who saw deep into the souls of men and 
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women, and read the thoughts of God written upon the world 
around him, gives us, in the characters of his heroines, so many 
likenesses of this woman who is at the heart of all women, this 
celestial Rose whose beauty we can only guess at from the beauty 
which we see on earth. 

The true lover of beauty is tender as Browning with all his 
strength is tender. With what reverence does he approach the 
fallen things of earth, the light and mortal beauties which are 
ground to dust by the struggle of life : 


‘Dust and ashes!’ So you creak it, and I want the heart to scold. 
Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 


It is impossible in a short essay to do justice even to a single 
aspect of so great a man. Pages might be written upon his 
humour, his obscurity, his all-embracing sympathy, his personal 
lifeasa man. But it would be more beneficial to all of us if, instead 
of teading about poets, and comparing one with another to their 
mutual detriment, we would read their works. Browning is not 
on the whole an easy poet to read ; the gold of his wisdom is often 
hidden under mountains of uncouth words. But the gold is there, 
and the painstaking man will find it in the end, though it be at 
the tenth or eleventh reading. 

Yet because of this very obscurity it is not to be expected that 
he will come into his own as a poet for many years. We are far 
too occupied, like the Athenians, with looking for some new thing 
to seek truth in the works of a Victorian who, being out of date, 
must therefore be mistaken in his conceptions of life. Yet in 
Browning’s poems are the answers to many of the problems of 
to-day, for Truth is never démodé, and the same ideas recur 
perpetually in the mouths of the great of all ages. Truth is one, 
and, happily, not dependent upon the conclusions of the latest 
scientist, and though different aspects of it are expressed in 
different times they are not conflicting, but complementary: the 
principles upon which all great work is founded are the same. 
Because Browning, like Plato and Dante, has reached this eternal 
and immutable truth, and because he has clothed it in words and 
images of no less eternal beauty, his work will endure, and it 
matters not how long a time elapse before the due laurels are 
heaped upon his tomb : 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, nor power 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 


G. H. Bonner. 
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BLUE BUTTERFLIES 


A LOVER of country life, inspecting a collection of British 
butterflies for the first time, is sure to be familiar with some 
of them. Everybody recognises the Common Whites, pestilent 
foes to our cabbages, and the Meadow Brown, called by school- 
boys, on somewhat obscure grounds, a ‘Cherryeater’; while 
the Tortoiseshell, the Brimstone, and the Red Admiral are 
usually regarded as old friends. The blue butterflies seldom 
evoke recollections, and surprise is often expressed that these 
brilliant little beauties are British. Since the Common Blue, as 
bright as any, is abundant in meadows and wastes throughout 
the isles, some explanation seems needed. It is probably because 
these pretty insects seldom undertake sustained flights. The 
most familiar butterflies are not necessarily the most brightly 
coloured, but are those which display themselves boldly and do 
not shun man. The blues rarely venture into gardens, and do 
not fly more than is necessary ; a bright patch of blue flashes 
out of the grass, and in a few seconds disappears a little further 
down the field. 

The term Blues given by British collectors is held to 
embrace the whole family Lycaenidae, comprising sixteen of 
seventeen hundred species, but they are not all blue, deep brown 
and bright copper being fairly frequent. Of the fifteen British 
species, eight are blue, one copper, and the others brown. 

Although not so attractive as the gorgeous Swallow Tails and 
Admirals,the blues are in some ways more interesting, on account 
of peculiarities not yet fully understood. One singular feature 
is the uniformity of structure in all stages. Whereas the 
Nymphalidee (Admirals, Tortoiseshells, etc.) have species of such 
diverse structure that six sub-families have been formed, the 
Lycenide are all so similarly built that only generic divisions 
have been made, and these are founded on very slight differences. 
While structure is uniform, outward appearance is more variable, 
within certain limits, than in any other group, so much so that 
insular collectors classify varieties of the Common Blue; they 
often succeed in filling a large drawer with a graduated series 
of forms. 
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Except a few borderland species with affinities to other 
families, all the blues are small, the average expanse being 
1 to 13 inches. The thorax is slender and the abdomen short. 
The wings are densely scaled, the forewings short and broad, 
and the subcostal nervure, regarded as important for classifica- 
tion, may have three, four, or five branches. The hind wings 
are delicate and rounded, but towards the anal extremity are 
frequently produced into tails, varying in number, length, and 
thickness. In the typical genus the tail is either absent or 
consists of an exceedingly slender filament, but in some tropical 
groups there are as many as four or five long, broad tails. The 
antennz are about half the length of the wing and distinctly, but 
not heavily, clubbed. A peculiar structural feature, all but 
universal in the family, is the forefoot of the male, which has 
only one joint, though the foot is the same length as that of the 
female, which is normally jointed. 

In their early stages Lycenids are strikingly alike. The eggs 
are compressed spheres, reminding one of tiny cheeses, beautifully 
scalloped over the whole surface. The caterpillars are short, 
stout, and much thickened in the middle. They are sluggish, 
and their legs are so small that they cannot be seen from above. 
Indeed, they are so unlike the conventional caterpillar that they 
are often mistaken for warts and excrescences on the foliage, 
and sometimes possess remarkable likeness to the flower buds 
or fruit of the plant they inhabit. Some of them hibernate in 
the open, this resemblance proving a perfectly adequate protec- 
tion. The chrysalides are short, rounded, and rarely have angles 
or projections. They are generally attached by the tail and a 
silk band round the body, but a few species pupate underground. 

The family is world-wide, but the tropics are richer, Africa 
having many species of the typical genera as well as genera 
peculiar to itself. So far as is known, none hibernates in the 
adult form. Six of the British species remain in the egg from 
September to the following ‘spring, two hibernate in the chrysalis, 
and the remainder as caterpillars. The extent of their activity 
is very varied, for, while the Common Blue may be found on 
the wing as late as October, the Green Hairstreak is in the 
chrysalis from July to May, all the active period being compressed 
into two months. 

The richness and variety of the dominant blue colouring in 
this family are remarkable. Without going to exotic species, 
an exquisite range of shades, from the queer ‘ moonlight ’ 
blue of the Chalk Hill Blue to the deep purplish of the Silver- 
studded Blue, can be found in the British species. Apart from 
the colour, there is a peculiar lustre about the insects, very 
noticeable in the copper species. 
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Protective resemblance is exhibited in the Lycenida@ in a 
distinctive manner. One of the outstanding features of the 
family is the uniformity of colour on the upper side of the wings, 
Whether blue, copper or brown, this side is seldom adorned with 
spots or marks, except for dark borders, which are fairly frequent 
among the blue species. These borders have a definite use, for 
when the wings are closed they prevent the bright colour from 
being visible should the wings not be in perfect alignment. In 
many species intersexes and gynandromorphs occur, and, as the 
shape and size of the wings is often different in the sexes, the 
wings on one side are sometimes smaller than those on the other, 
so that if the bright colour reached the margins it would be 
clearly visible from one side. 

In some species more or less distinct spots are present on the 
lower edge of the hind wings. These spots are occasionally bright 
and metallic, but generally they are faint and inconspicuous, 
In the coppers and a few blues there are sometimes black spots 
on both wings, but markings on the upper side are exceptional, 
a feature which distinguishes the family sharply from others, 
which are often adorned with distinct, even brilliant, spots and 
bands on the upper surface. 

The general uniformity of the upper side makes more notice- 
able the elaborate marking which is characteristic of the under 
side in this group. Species scarcely distinguishable on their 
upper sides are often totally different beneath, and some of these 
variations display protective resemblance in its most subtle form. 
I will deal with a few of them, after surveying the general effect 
of the under-side colouring, by comparing the different types 
presented by the woodland species of the genus Thecla with the 
desert species of Lycena and Polyomattus. 

As befits insects inhabiting the shades of forests, Theclas 
are dark on the upper side, dark brown being very inconspicuous 
when the insect is flying in a gloomy place. The under sides of 
Theclas are never spotted in the manner of the desert blues. 
They are almost invariably of soft uniform shades, with one or 
two thin white streaks, from which they derive their popular 
name of ‘ Hairstreaks.’ Of the British species, the Green Hair- 
streak is the best example of suitable under-side colouring as 
opposed to that which serves best in flight. Uniform dark brown 
above, this pretty butterfly is soft green beneath, and when 
resting on leaves harmonises with them perfectly. Most of 
the other Hairstreaks have soft grey or brown under sides, 
quite inconspicuous when the insects rest among bushes. There 
are, among the tropical forms, some which at first sight 
appear totally unsuited to woodlands, for their under sides are 
intensely white and under normal conditions would be most 
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noticeable in the woods, but the late Mr. Trimen pointed out that 
these are associated with a shrub whose leaves reflect the light 
in a very unequal manner, giving the effect of irregular white 
patches, so that when the insect is resting on them it is indistin- 
guishable from the gleaming patches. The play of light and shade 
is a factor which has a most important bearing on this aspect of 
nature. 

That these peculiarities have been produced by natural 
environment is made remarkably clear by an example for which 
we need not go abroad. There is a common blue found in 
the woods, Lycena argiolus, the Holly Blue. It is one of the 
earliest to appear in spring, and in flight is very conspicuous, In 
every fundamental way it is closely related to the open country 
blues and correspondingly distant from the woodland Theclas. 
The under side of this is a marked departure from the form usual 
in its near relatives. The usual spots, rings, and eyes are absent, 
but are represented by faint black points, the appearance of which 
gives the impression of gradual elimination owing to unsuitability 
to changed environment. Moreover, the normal neutral grey- 
brown tint of the ground colour is replaced by a clear silver blue, 
much more conspicuous, it would seem, than the common tint, 
In this insect’s ordinary habitat it is prone to rest on the glossy 
holly leaves which form the food of its caterpillar, and it seems 
habitually to select glossy leaves. I can scarcely do better than 
quote what Mr. F. W. Frohawk, who has paid close attention 
to the habits of British butterflies, says on the subject : 

At 4.45 p.m. a female Argiolus settled on a laurel leaf in the sunshine. 
The sunlight on the glazed surface of the leaf produces a silvery whitish- 
grey effect exactly resembling the colour of the under side of the butterfly, 
making it very inconspicuous, It at first sat with closed wings facing the 
sun, so only cast a thin streak of shadow. .. . At 4.48 it opened its wings 
and listed to the left to get the full rays of the sun. At 4.50 it flew off to 
a privet hedge 6 feet away, and immediately settled on a leaf 2 or 3 inches 
inside, to rest for the night. At first it settled facing inwards, but shortly 
afterwards it turned round and faced outwards. The shadow from the 
overhanging leaves cast a greenish shade over the butterfly, rendering 
it almost invisible ; the size, shape and reflected green hue produced a 
remarkable similarity between the butterfly and the surrounding leaves, 


Passing to the open country or desert species, let us examine 
the normal form which the under-side markings present. As I 
have said, it is extremely variable. At the same time, all the 
diverse forms have a common basis, and the general idea upon 
which each variation is founded is that of breaking up the ground 
colour into irregular patches and so enabling the insect to rest 
upon a large variety of substances without becoming unduly 
conspicuous, In the natural habitat of the Theclas, where the 
light is more or less dim, normal dark colours are not likely to be 
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conspicuous. Moreover, there is less variety to be considered, 
A tree or bush affords a large area on which the creature can 
roam, and the more closely its colouring is identified with this 
object the more successful it is likely to prove. This theory is 
confirmed by the marked stay-at-home habits of the Theclas, 
It is notorious that a collector may search vainly for them all 
over a wood, unless he comes to the favoured tree. The open 
country species, on the other hand, must constantly be passing 
from one place to another. They have to settle on grass stems, 
herbaceous plants, stunted bushes, stones or even the bare earth, 
and they frequently alight, probably because it is dangerous for 
them to take long flights in their vivid livery. There may be 
thousands of blues in a small field, yet only two or three ata 
time will be seen flitting. All the others are resting on various 
substances. Under these conditions, and remembering the 
intensity of the light in the open country, it is hard to imagine 
anything more likely to serve the purpose of swift concealment 
than the neutral grey or fawn tint, broken up by small dots and 
rings. The variability and size of these spots, even in the same 
species, seems to indicate that the nature of the environment 
tends to prevent fixity of pattern. The less definite, the more 
likely it is to blend with a large variety of backgrounds. Whether 
this be true or not, the broad fact remains that while a flying blue 
is exceedingly conspicuous, a resting one is not easily picked out 
from its surroundings. 

There is one feature connected with the under side of these 
butterflies which transcends in interest every other. It is well 
known that throughout the group, whether among the woodland 
Theclas or the desert Lycenas, two associated features are very 
frequent: these are metallic eyespots and fine hairlike tails, 
both situated near the anal angle of the hind wings. The spots 
vary in number from one on either side to three or even more, 
and the tails vary a good deal in size. To understand the theory 
which has been put forward respecting these tails it will be best 
to concentrate on one of the most typical species possessing them: 
this is Lampides beticus, the long-tailed blue. It is not the most 
perfect example, but, on account of its wide distribution and 
abundance in certain regions, its life-story is more fully known. 
Its headquarters are the Mediterranean countries, and it is found 
throughout Africa, Europe south of the Alps, and eastward 
through Asia to Australia. It has strong migratory instincts, 
and occasionally appears in the south of England. 

It is a fairly large insect, expanding about 1} inches. On the 
upper side the male is violet blue with narrow brown borders, 
and the female is brown with some blue at the base of the wings. 
Underneath the colour is pale brown or fawn with numerous 
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whitish streaks. On the edge of the wings are dark spots with 
white crescents bordering them, and at the anal angle these 
are black, metallic green, and orange ; the hair-like tails 
project from the wings between these bright spots. These eyes 
and tails are very singular, and there seems no plausible method 
of accounting for them, other than that which has now, after a 
deal of discussion and experiment, been accepted. It is 
admitted that butterflies, like most insects, are the prey of birds, 
carnivorous insects, and reptiles. On the wing they are frequently 
chased by birds, and collecting naturalists come across many 
imens with pieces bitten out of their wings. Various ento- 
mologists have followed up this matter closely, and Professor 
Poulton, of the Hope Museum, Oxford, has devoted much time 
and attention to it. He has shown that many of these damaged 
specimens have symmetrical injuries—that is to say, when a 
piece has been taken out of one wing, a corresponding piece is 
missing from the wing on the other side. In some species which 
live long in the winged stage these injuries are often very exten- 
sive, and indicate numerous attempts at capture. The wings 
being so expansive, and so little concerned with the vital organs, 
a butterfly can survive a large amount of injury to them without 
much curtailment of its activities. The fact which is incon- 
testably deduced from these symmetrical injuries is that they 
were inflicted while the insect was at rest, because it is only when 
the two wings are placed close together in the resting attitude 
that they could be so damaged. These pieces are almost invariably 
taken out of the hinder part of the wings, and the portion referred 
to as the anal angle, where the eyespots and tails are situated in 
these Lycenids, is most frequently injured. The reasons for this are 
two. In the first place, the slope of the wings is backward, and 
the rear extends beyond the body of the creature. A piece taken 
out of the front would mean the removal of the head of the insect 
—a fatal amputation. In the second place, since the sensitive 
organs are in front, an enemy creeping towards the head is more 
likely to be seen, while one coming up from the rear would not be 
perceived till. the damage was inflicted. The logical conclusion 
is that the creatures which stalk butterflies at rest make a 
point of creeping up behind. Observing these tailed blues at 
test, it is impossible to overlook the likeness of the combined 
eyespots and tails to the head portion containing the real eyes 
and antenne. Even when the insect is viewed sideways, with 
the real head for comparison with the dummy, it is quite 
striking, and to a creature approaching from behind, on a 
level with the tails, the deception may be very real. An 
additional piece of evidence is afforded by a habit of shaking 
or vibrating the tail, the resemblance to antenne, which are 
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often kept in motion when the insect is resting, being 
increased. An enemy coming up behind, misled by thed 
head, might make a detour to the other end and in so doing alarm 
the insect, or it might seize the dummy head, inflict a relati 
harmless bite, and the butterfly would escape. Whether its habit 
were to try and take the insect unawares from behind, or to make 
more sure by attacking the vital part , the dummy serves admi 

for defence. This device deserves to rank with the imitation of 
leaves by the Indian leaf butterflies as a masterpiece of protective 
resemblance, and is more valuable because it does not oblige the 
insect to remain in proximity with some special object. 

The most interesting facts about these butterflies concern the 
earlier stages. These are notably obscure, and many species which 
are quite familiar in the winged form are barely known in their 
rudimentary stages. Most remarkable is the relationship between 
Lycenid larve and ants. During the last few years some definite 
information has been gathered by entomologists, notably the late 
Dr. Chapman, who, with Mr. Frohawk, succeeded in unravelling 
the mystery so far as the Large Blue (Lycena arion) is con- 
cerned. Much of the same history is probably applicable to other 
species associated with ants. 

The foundation of this symbiosis is a honey-secreting gland 
which is all but universal in the family, though the extent of its 
activity varies. In Thecla and its allies it appears to be quite 
rudimentary and affords no honey, but in several members of 
the typical genus, notably Arion, Corydon, and gon among 
British species, it is very active and frequently exudes the 
saccharine fluid. From time to time it had been observed not 
only that ants attended these larve, but that the parent butter- 
flies deliberately laid their eggs on plants growing on ants’ nests, 
It is interesting to quote Mr. Frohawk’s remarks on the subject, 
made before the final discovery. 


Arion lays its eggs on the blossoms of thyme. . . . The egg is generally 
inserted among and fixed to the calyx of one of the buds. . . . At first 
the young larve feed on the downy exterior of the blossoms, and then bore 
through the calyx, so as to gain access to the interior. . . . The third and 
last moult takes place when the larva is about twenty days old. After 
this the larva ceases to feed further on the thyme, After hibernation it 
feeds again and attains full growth about the end of May or June. It 
is a remarkable fact that the last moult should occur in August, when 
the larva only measures 3-18 mm., and that the same skin should serve 
it for the rest of its larval life, and when fully grown it attains a length 
of 14:8 mm. During the first three stages, the larve readily devour each 
other ; so strongly developed are the cannibal habits that even the smaller 
ones will seize and devour the larger, but immediately after the completion 
of the third moult, all tendencies to cannibalism disappear. 

The fact that a symbiosis exists between ants and the larve of certain 
Lycenid larve has been known for a long time; in fact, the greatest 
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amity prevails between these insects. The ants derive nourishment and 

by imbibing the sweet fluid excreted by the larve, while the 
jatter are protected from natural enemies, such as ichneumon flies and 
predaceous insects, by the attendant ants. 


Subsequent discoveries reveal the fact that Frohawk reasoned 
from analogy so far as the life-history of the larva after the third 
moult is concerned. It is not at all uncommon for larve to go 
into hibernation early in the summer, being then in a young stage, 
to remain until the spring in a dormant state, and then to com- 
plete their growth fairly quickly on the new foliage. The danger 
of such reasoning is made apparent by the facts, and it seems rather 
strange that such a careful observer should not have been warned 
by the singular circumstance to which he draws attention— 
absence of a moult after the third, in spite of an enormous increase 
in size. Such a thing is contrary to all known facts of insect life, 
for the skin is incapable of more than limited distension, and 
more than one moult must occur after the third. Now that the 
gap is filled in, one can state in a few words what happens. After 
the third moult the caterpillar leaves the thyme flowers and 
descends to the ground, where it is soon discovered by a worker 
ant. There is mutual recognition, the caterpillar deliberately 
exuding its sweet fluid, which the ant greedily sucks up. The 
caterpillar then arches its back in such a manner that the ant 
can lift it from the ground. It carries it into the nest and there 
sets it free. Once inside the nest, Arion does not offer any more 
honey, and is disregarded by the ants. It has induced the ant to 
play a part solely for its own ends, and thenceforward its diet 
consists of ant larva. The cannibal propensities manifested by 
Frohawk’s young larve were foreshadowings of the carnivorous 
taste which in later life they indulge to the full. 


HERBERT MACE. 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 


WHEN Prince Charles Edward Stuart landed in the West of 
Scotland on July 25, 1745, without men, arms,. or money, but 
with the fixed idea of overturning the Hanoverian dynasty and 
of re-establishing the Stuarts on the British throne, he undertook 
one of the most desperate and at the same time one of the most 
romantic of the great adventures recorded in our history. 
Everything, or almost everything, presaged failure. The 
previous Jacobite Rising of 1715 had been put down, bloodily in 
England and effectively in Scotland. North Britain was not 
writhing under a sense of great administrative injustice or of 
wrongs. Half of Scotland was favourable to the established 
Government. The country was nominally disarmed. The wisest 
Jacobite heads in the Highlands had advised the Old Pretender 
that no rising could succeed without 6000 French troops, 10,000 
stand of arms, and 30,000/. in cash. The attempted surprise 
invasion of the French under Marshal Saxe in 1744 had been 
dispersed by a wind which was rather Whig than Protestant, and 
while England had allies in Europe, Scotland had none. How, 
then, did Prince Charlie and his Highlanders contrive to defeat 
two English armies, to capture fortresses, to penetrate to Derby 
without resistance, and to return to Scotland without punishment? 
The main story of the Rising may be briefly recalled. The 
Young Pretender, or the Prince Regent as he called himself, 
landed with Tullibardine, attainted and in exile since 1715, anda 
few Irish adventurers, and set up his standard at Glenfinnan 
on August 19, 1745. Joined early by the Macdonalds and the 
Camerons, who, with their chiefs, were the mainstay of his 
cause, he gradually attracted to himself, wholly or in part, the 
Maclachlans, Macphersons, Murrays, Macleods, Robertsons, Mac- 
gregors, Macleans, Mackenzies, Chisholms, Mackinnons, Frasers, 
Stewarts, Grants, Oliphants, and Ogilvies, while not a few detach- 
ments of the Whig clans deserted to his colours. The white 
rose became the popular emblem. With numbers no larger than 
those of General Cope, the Prince and his Highlanders annihilated 
that general’s English army at Prestonpans after capturing 
Edinburgh, and shortly afterwards invaded England, took the 
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fortress of Carlisle, which was shamefully ill-defended, and pene- 
trated to Derby, after eluding Marshal Wade, who was at New- 
castle, and making London tremble for its safety. 

This extraordinary raid was carried out by not more 
than 4500 Highlanders with few guns or cavalry, and it was only 
called off because the English and Welsh Jacobites made no 
attempt to support it. Returning to Scotland and his reinforce- 
ments, the Prince found himself at the head of gooo men, and when 
General Hawley offered battle at Falkirk with a seasoned army of 
equal or superior numbers in January 1746 the Highlanders 
broke the English centre and left, captured the English guns and 
camp, and drove their enemy in rout from the field. Of this 
victory no advantage was taken, because after a victory it was the 
custom of the Highlanders to disperse with their booty. Retreat 
to the North was consequently judged advisable and became 
necessary in view of the advance of the English army, which was 
soon reconstituted under the Duke of Cumberland. Marching 
to the North, the Prince’s army dispersed the 2000 men under 
Loudon, who had been a thorn in their side, took Inverness Castle 
and Fort Augustus, and carried out a successful war of posts in the 
Athol country. But many detachments weakened the army when 
the deciding battle took place. The two armies met at Culloden 
in April 1746, in circumstances which gave the Duke every 
advantage of numbers, armament, physical condition, and ground. 
The result was a Jacobite defeat which ended the campaign. 
Yet Prince Charlie remained for five months longer in Scotland 
and the Western Islands, tracked and hunted by a numerous, 
and mainly Campbell and Macleod, militia, and pursued by a large 
number of ships. He was almost alone and with a price of 
30,0001. set upon his head, but was aided by a number of devoted 
adherents in succession, men and women, whose names live in 
Jacobite history and song, and will go on living while Scottish 
history survives. 

The central figure of the story is of course the Young 
Pretender himself, grandson of James II. and indubitably by 
tight of birth the representative of his father and of the Stuart 
dynasty. He was twenty-five years of age in 1745, a tall and manly 
prince with a constitution of iron, and with a frame inured to 
hardships by sporting proclivities which had made him as good a 
man on a hillside as the hardiest of his Highlanders and a deadly 
shot. How tall he was is a matter of some doubt, for though his 
height is given at 5 feet 10 inches by some authorities—and the 
height of Charles II. was the same—the portrait given by him to 
Antoine Walsh, the owner of the ship on which he made his 
journey to Scotland, makes him appear more than 6 feet in height, 
and the same conclusion is to be drawn from some contemporary 
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accounts which describe him as taller than any of the chiefs of 
the Rising. He was in any case a fine figure of a man, 
and dignified, with courtly manners, well fitted to attract the 
admiration and confirm the loyalty of both male and female 
supporters. All his education had of course been abroad, and 
he had not, in 1745, developed those fatal defects of character, 
and that equally tatal vice, which make his later history such 
painful reading. 

In addressing the grand jury at Edinburgh in 1748 Lor 
Tinwald referred to the ‘ certain prospect of a Popish prince and 
arbitrary government which would necessarily have followed had 
the Rebellion been attended with success.’ We cannot, however, 
describe Charles as a Popish prince. Though the majority of the 
Roman Catholics joined him, most of his following were Pro- 
testants, and the religious question never came prominently to the 
front. The Roman Catholics and Episcopalians were for the 
Stuarts, and the Presbyterians against them, as a general rule, 
One of Charles’s intimates, in reply to a question by another Scot 
during the Rising, answered that ‘ the Prince’s religion was stil] 
to seek,’ and he was far too well acquainted with the firm hold of 
Protestantism in Scotland to reopen a question that had been 
settled two centuries before. But as to arbitrary government, it 
cannot be denied that the theory of ‘ the right divine of kings to 
govern wrong’ was ineradicable from the Stuart tradition, and 
reappears in the history of Charles Edward, even if circumstances 
never permitted its full and fatal development. He expected his 
opinion to settle a question, and when his Council differed from 
him he resented it. It was the decision of this Council, and not of 
the Prince, that led to the retreat from Derby, and afterwards! 
do not recall that Charles ever again called the Council together, 
though occasionally it met. The decision to retreat after Falkirk 
was taken by the Council without the Prince being present, and 
was communicated to him afterwards. He beat his head against 
the wall at Bannockburn House in rage at receiving such a 
message, and it was probably his indignation at the action of 
Lord George Murray on both these occasions that led him to 
dislike and distrust that finest of his commanders. Difficult and 
imperious Lord George may have been. He was a tall and robust 
man who could not suffer fools gladly. When he saw a military 
position clearly before him his nature did not permit him to com- 
promise, even to flatter his Prince. The Irish adventurers round 
the Prince who resented Lord George’s attitude, and perhaps 
others whom Lord George had offended by his plain speaking, 
certainly contrived to instil into the mind of Charles a totally 
undeserved suspicion of his best general; and in fact there is 
something to be said for an opinion expressed—I think by Lord 
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George’s A.D.C., the Chevalier de Johnstone—that had the Prince 
gone to sleep and been awakened at the end of the Rising he would 
y have found himself King of England. 
_ On the other hand, if Charles’s military judgment is not to be 
compared with that of Lord George, the innuendo, of which we 
become occasionally sensible, that Charles was not a brave man 
appears destitute of all foundation. All through the campaign we 
find his vote given for the boldest action and the most forward 
strategy. His courage was shown in his determination, after the 
collapse of the French invasion, ‘ to go to Scotland alone with a 
single servant ’ rather than not to goat all. It was shown when 
the ‘seven men of Moidart’ arrived in Scotland with the pro- 
to raise the clans against a strong and established Govern- 
ment. It was shown in the surprise of Edinburgh, and again 
before Prestonpans when he announced his intention of heading 
the first line of attack in person, and was only dissuaded by the 
protests of all the chiefs to whom his life or death meant all or 
nothing. It was Charles who decided the invasion of England, 
and Charles again who, almost alone of his Council, wished to 
march on London from Derby. We find him all for fighting at 
Falkirk, opposed to the subsequent retreat, and hotly in favour 
of the night attack on Cumberland at Nairn, and even of its pro- 
secution when the miscalculated length—and how common the 
error is—of a night march had shown that a surprise at dawn was 
hopeless. It was Charles who stood at Culloden, and if the deci- 
sion was wrong it was not that of a poltroon. No doubt the story 
would have been artistically more complete had Charles led the 
Highland onset that day and died with Macdonald of Keppoch 
and other heroes, or been carried wounded from the field like the 
gentle Lochiel ; but a prince on whose life a whole cause depends 
cannot afford to die dramatically from artistic perception of the 
auspicious moment for romance. The cool and calm resolution 
which he displayed invariably when surrounded by innumerable 
dangers during his later wanderings in the West, his imperturable 
good nature and kindness, his continual hardships suffered with- 
out one word of complaint and borne with unflinching fortitude 
and cheerfulness, testify that the Prince Charlie of the ’45 deserved . 
the admiration of all good Jacobites, the fond remembrance of 
their posterity, and the pathetic songs of Jacobite poets and 
thymers. 

It is an interesting point, not yet satisfactorily elucidated, 
why the French Government and the Old Pretender’s advisers in 
France so greatly exaggerated the Jacobite sentiments in England, 
which were the lure of the march to Derby as they were of the 
planned French invasion of 1744. A list dated November 1743, 
in the possession of the French Government, gives the names of 
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seven English dukes and sixty-six other peers devoted to the 
Jacobite cause. One feels that the list must have been in cold 
storage for a very considerable time. By such strange informa. 
tion both Cardinal Fleury and M. Amelot appear to have been 
deceived. The Jacobite Lord Sempill in France, Macgregor (often 
called Drummond) of Balhaldy at Rome, and Colonel William 
Cecil at London were amongst the active workers in the Jacobite 
interest whose namesmeet us in the French State papers. Between 
the Jacobites in Scotland and the Old Pretender in Rome, after 
the 1715 Rising, George Lockhart of Carnwarth up to 1727, then 
Colonel James Urquhart after 1736, and finally John Murray of 
Broughton, were the recognised liaison officers, as we might term 
them now. John Murray turned King’s evidence when all was 
over, and had left a name odious throughout the Highlands, but 
he did good service as secretary to the Prince until Jacobitism had 
become a cause that was lost. 

Both the French Government and the men about the Old 
Pretender and his son were certainly misled by all these exag- 
gerated reports from England about Jacobite sympathies. The 
whole plan of invasion in 1744 aimed at the capture of London, in 
the expectation that with the loss of the capital the Hanoverian 
dynasty would fall and England acclaim the Stuarts. The part 
allotted to the Scottish Jacobites in this plan was scarcely men- 
tioned. Some 3000 French soldiers were to join them in two 
groups, but no plan of campaign in the North had been arranged, 
The peculiarities of the Channel in the days of sailing ships, the 
normal direction of the winds at different seasons, the absence of 
good French harbours east of Brest—one of the main reasons for 
the long immunity of England from invasion—seem to have been 
ignored, while the possibility that England could rapidly assemble 
such a fleet as was collected under Admiral Sir John Norris, old 
*‘ Foul-weather Jack,’ was never realised. We must suppose that 
the Jacobites in England exaggerated the Jacobite feeling in 
order to encourage the French Court to strike a blow, and that 
they were either deceived themselves, or deceived Sempill and 
the French, about the real sentiment of the English Jacobites. 
The Stuart dynasty had a sentiment and a romance attaching to 
it which the Hanoverian dynasty at this time utterly lacked. 
There were many Jacobites intellectually and socially, but it was 
one thing to drink to ‘ the King over the water ’ and another to 
risk life and land and goods by taking the field. One report from 
England which advised that the French should not come during 
the winter, because the English would not mount and face the 
hardship of a campaign at such a season, was indicative of the 
scant enthusiasm of the Jacobites in England. As a matter of 
fact, no Jacobite would commit himself on paper, and, except a 
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few—very few—Jacobite gentry like Towneley and a handful of 
the lower classes in Manchester, scarcely any English joined the 
Prince when he marched through England. Wales, whence help 
was expected, remained equally passive. Prince Charlie’s real 

rters were the Highlanders and the chiefs of certain clans, 
who could not place more than 10,000 men in the field. The 
failure to launch the French invasion from Brest upon Western 
Scotland instead of from Dunkirk upon the Channel, and to send 
arms and money with it, was the initial cause of the eventual 
collapse of the whole enterprise. 

The Scottish people, few as they were, were eminently martial, 
and had beaten English armies from Bannockburn to Falkirk more 
often and more severely than any foreign race. After 1715 there 
had been a nominal disarmament, but the Highlanders had kept 
and concealed their best arms while the Lowlanders had obeyed 
the orders of the Government. Had the Highlanders been united 
they might have brought 20,000 men into the field, but Lord 
Reay’s Mackays, Lord Sutherland’s men, most of the Macleods 
of Assint, Lord Fortrose’s (Seaforth) retainers, Macleod of Mac- 
leod and all whom he could influence in the Western Islands, 
the few Mackintoshes who followed their laird instead of his valiant 
lady, some of the Grants in Strathspey and Glenlivat, with nearly 
all the Campbells, who could place more men in the field than any 
other clan, stood for the Government against the Prince. All the 
places of strength in the North, like Stirling and Edinburgh Castles, 
Forts William and Augustus, were occupied by the Government. 

A line, convex towards the east, between the Moray Firth and 
Dumbarton marked the dividing line between the Highlands and 
the Lowlands. In area the two parts were nearly equal, but in 
population the Highlands contained only one-eighth of the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. They had no cities nor populous towns, little . 
trade, commerce, or manufacture except for local needs, and very 
little agriculture. The Highlanders lived chiefly on their black 
cattle and various preparations of milk, and upon salmon and 
game, and were an uncommonly hardy folk inured to exposure and 
to arms. The chief of each clan was magistrate, judge, and 
general combined, and his will was usually law. Each clan formed 
aregiment by itself, and the spirit of clanship created a discipline 
of its own. 

In 1745 the clans marched in column with a front of three men 
and became a line by turning to the right or left. In line forma- 
tion the chief of the clan was in front, supported by his sons or 
nearest relatives and attendants, and the same rule was followed 
by the other officers who were all in front, while behind stood their 
men, also ranked by families, who formed separate fighting 
groups very formidable at close quarters. In the attack the High- 
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landers formed two or more lines, three deep, and at short distange 
from one another. There was no manceuvring. The lines rushed 
upon the enemy. When within range every musket was fired, and 
then the Highlanders, throwing their muskets down, went in with 
claymore and target, the latter on the left arm, and often there 
was a dirk in the left hand. Against regular troops the extra. 
ordinary rapidity of the advance, the fierce and wild aspect, the 
savage cries, the music of the pipes, the strangeness of the High- 
land garb, and the knowledge that on closing the sword, dirk, and 
target were superior to the bayonet for close fighting, inspired 
terror. The danger was all in the effect of the first fierce and 
furious rush. If it failed there was rarely a recovery, but itineeded 
steady, seasoned troops to make it fail, and even these were often 
broken. It had been supposed, after Sheriffmuir, that Highlanders 
feared cavalry, but a different story was told at Prestonpans, at 
Clifton, and at Falkirk, while at Culloden the English cavalry were 
wisely reserved for pursuit. 

Reports by observers of the first arrival of the Highlanders in 
Edinburgh and of the scene during the reading of the Old Pre. 
tender’s declaration at the Cross show that the initial armament 
of the clans was most imperfect. There was every sort of steel 
weapon, including scythes fixed on poles, and many muskets were 
more fit for museums than for the field. The arms captured at 
High Bridge from the Royal Scots by Macdonald of Tierndreich, 
the muskets of Cope, nearly all of which fell into Scottish hands, 
the French arms (whichcame in small quantities), and the captures 
of weapons at Carlisle and elsewhere must have improved the 
Highland armament as months went by. But it was never in fire- 
arms that the strength of the rebels resided ; still less was it in 
artillery, which was, on the whole, an encumbrance, though the 
possession of guns may have produced some good moral effect on 
the Highlanders themselves. There were some small bodies of 
cavalry under Elcho, Balmerino, and Bagot, formed mainly by 
gentlemen, but they were always outnumbered as well as over- 
worked. The FitzJames regiment of horse which came from 
France with their horse furniture were mostly captured on the 
way by English cruisers, and horses for those who ran the blockade 
were hard to find. In the matter of cavalry Prince Charlie was in 
a far inferior position to Mar in 1715. It was when the claymore 
and the target could get on terms with the English infantry by a 
surprise at dawn, or by an attack in bad weather, that the High- 
landers were most formidable. We have seen the Ghazis and the 
Dervishes imitate Highland tactics, not by any means always 
without success, even against modern rifles. 

A most fatal weaknessin the Prince’slittle army was the custom 
of desertion. A thousand men deserted during the first marches 
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into England, for a trans-border expedition was not popular. 
After a victory, for reasons already stated, large numbers of men 
went home with what loot they could collect, and at Culloden, for 
avariety of reasons, amongst which a bad commissariat and want 
of money went for much, many thousand men were absent from 
the battlefield. Another misfortune for Prince Charlie was that 
his victories were gained in the open field, and not in passes of 
Killieckrankie or similarly favoured spots for the tactics of moun- 
taineers. The successes led many to rate the English low and to 
consider that they would always be beaten. Had the Prince’s 
army instead of standing in its last battle crossed the waters of 
the Nairn and developed a war of partisans amongst the hills 
before their spirit was broken by Culloden and the severities 
which followed it, there is no saying that it might not have 
wearied out the Duke of Cumberland’s English and the 5000 
Hessians who had joined his command. We understand, if we 
cannot approve, the march into England, knowing the exalted 
expectations of Jacobite support there, but, wise long after the 
event, we recognise that had the Prince after Prestonpans con- 
centrated upon the subjugation of the Whig party and clans, and 
then have taken more advantage of the peculiarities of Scottish 
topography, strange events might have happened. Full use was 
never made of the Highlanders in circumstances best suited to 
their country and their tactics. But such observations are worth 
little after the event. The adventure was a great one. It moved 
England as few other events have moved it, and nothing else was 
talked about. It thrilled the Continent and aroused enthusiasm 
in the King of Prussia, who was no bad judge of a man or a 
campaign. Such as the strategy was it was selected from alter- 
natives open to Charles, and by the best of the evidence that the 
nature of the case admitted at the time. 

We must place Lord George Murray easily first amongst the 
Jacobite leaders in point of military competence and fitness for 
high command, while his personal courage in battle was of a very 
high order, and he always went into action at the head of the 
Athol men. Next to him, Cameron of Lochiel, Cluny Macpherson, 
the chiefs of the Macdonalds—especially Keppoch—the Duke of 
Perth, and old Lord Pitsligo, were amongst the most appreciated 
of the leading characters, while Elphinstone Lord Balmerino, 
by his good service in the field and his firm bearing on the scaffold, 
made his memory much beloved. Simon Lord Lovat was an old 
man in 1745, and did not assemble his Frasers until after Preston- 
pans had been fought. He was one of the most remarkable 
characters of those times, and had lived a life of adventure 
without parallel even in an adventurous age. It is impossible 
to defend his many misdeeds, and hard to name anyone who 
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trusted him, but it is possible to admire his shrewdness and wit, 
and the skill with which he defended himself in Westminster Hall, 
Murray of Broughton’s evidence brought him to the block, but 
Lovat, then aged eighty, fought every point of the case, and his 
famous if rather crude repartee on the way to the scaffold to the 
beldame who called him an ugly old Scotch dog and hoped that he 
would soon lose his head almost makes us condone his iniquities, 

Among the subordinates in that gallant Jacobite army a 
whole host of noble or interesting characters stand out. Lord 
Lewis Gordon, old Gordon of Glenbucket, Lord George Drummond, 
Oliphant of Gask, Henry Ker of Graden in Teviotdale, that fearless 
staff officer and scout, the famous smith, responsible for the 
equally famous ‘ Rout of Moy,’ and all the humble heroes of the 
Prince’s wanderings, make up but a few of many gallant souls 
who fought hard or suffered much for their generous enthusiasm. 
Nor were the ladies at all backward, for Lady Mackintosh, Flora 
Macdonald, Jenny Cameron, Clementina Walkinshaw, and many 
others figure in the records, and even more in the romances, which 
have been written round them. Flora Macdonald was of the Clan 
Ranald Macdonald. She was a beautiful and noble character, 
and undoubtedly saved Charles when General Campbell was on 
the point of capturing him in South Uist. Disguising the Prince 
in the dress of a woman servant and obtaining from her step- 
father, Hugh Macdonald, a pass for him to go to Skye as Betty 
Burke an Irish woman, she crossed with him, and at Portree 
took leave of him for ever. It is necessary to study how closely 
Charles was beset at the time to appreciate Flora’s services to the 
cause. She was taken prisoner a few days later, and was very well 
treated by the English naval officers in charge of her. She became 
immensely popular in London, where admiration for her conduct 
was general, while Dr. Johnson, with the inevitable Bozzy, 
interviewed her later in Skye. She married a son of Macdonald 
of Kingsbrugh, emigrated to America, had a large family, and 
returned to end her days in Skye. Those who seek for or invent 
any love interest in her share in the escape of the Prince are wasting 
their time. 

‘Colonel Anne,’ Lady Mackintosh, was a Farquharson who 
married Aineas Mackintosh, twenty-second of Mackintosh, and 
raised the Mackintoshes for the Prince, while her husband 
attempted, without success, to help the Government. She wasa 
slender and delicate woman, twenty-two years of age, and, if the 
French envoy, the Marquis d’Eguilles, is to be trusted, she was 
very beautiful. She raised 600 men in a fortnight, riding about 
with pistols in her belt, and was indefatigable in the cause. Her 
husband, who was captain of one of the independent companies 
in Government service, was taken prisoner by the Jacobites at 
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Dornoch and was humorously sent by the Prince to the safe 
custody of Lady Mackintosh at Moy House. When he was brought 
before his wife she greeted him with, ‘ Your servant, Captain,’ 
to which he replied, ‘ Your servant, Colonel.’ The ‘ Rout of 
Moy ’ is one of the tragi-comic incidents of .the Rebellion. The 
Prince was at Moy with a small guard when Loudon heard of his 

ce there and sent Macleod with 1000 men to seize him. 
‘Colonel Anne’ had a party of half a dozen men out watching, 
and when the alarm was given one of this little party opened fire, 
and the others did the same, calling out the names of the clans 
as though an army were there. In the dark the enemy fell into 
a panic and fled for miles, tumbling over each other, falling into 
bad ground, and each thinking that the rebels were at his heels. 
The ‘ Rout of Moy’ would have been pure comedy had not 
Macleod’s piper, reputed the best in Scotland, been killed by a 
chance shot in the dark at the first contact. 

Miss Jenny Cameron’s history, as Andrew Lang once wrote, is 
a‘ mass of confusion,’ and little can be made of it. She is said to 
have been the daughter of Hugh Cameron of Glandessary, and to 
have been present at the raising of the standard at Glenfinnan. 
That may well have been, and is generally credited, but that she 
had 200 well-armed followers and personally led them into action 
in the Prince’s three great battles is another question altogether. 
For what unknown reason the English labelled her the Prince’s 
mistress cannot be discovered. The same doubt cannot be 
expressed about Clementina Walkinshaw, for she became in later 
years, after joining the Prince in France, the mother of Charlotte 
Walkinshaw, the Countess of Albany, one of the most pathetic 
figures of this time, who rejoined her father in his worst days and 
survived him but a few years. The dark-eyed Clementina was 
the daughter of John Walkinshaw of Barronfield and the niece of 
Sir Hugh Patterson of Bannockburn House, where the Prince 
met her, possibly in 1745, certainly in 1746 on his return from 
England. Allan Ramsay’s portrait of her shows an upstanding 
girl with a fine figure and a face rather distinguished than 
beautiful. It was probably to her that the Prince gave the toast 
of the ‘ Black Eyes ’ during his wanderings in the West, although 
his followers put the toast down to a French princess. 

The story of 1745 cannot be recalled without some allusion to 
the alleged massacre of the Highland wounded at Culloden, and 
to the great severities which followed. The whipping-boy for all 
these cruelties is still William Duke of Cumberland, whose memory 
is execrated in Scotland. Cumberland was a pretty good general 
and a brave man, popular with his troops, and not previously 
notorious for harshness like his subordinate the ‘Hangman’ 
General Hawley. The question whether some order of the Duke’s 
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—possibly caused by some antecedent Jacobite order to the same 
effect—led to the massacre of wounded Highlanders at Culloden 
will apparently set English and Scots by the ears till the end of 

e. «4 
We can clear the ground by dismissing the legend that the 
order for the massacre was written by the Duke on the back ofa 
nine of diamonds during a debauch. There is, indeed, a card, the 
eight of diamonds, which figures in the record of these times, 
but on the back of it is a note of apology from the Duke of 
Hamilton to the Countess of Yarmouth regretting ‘his inability 
to wait upon her ladyship owing to a breakdown upon the road, 
This card has been reproduced by the New Spalding Club in the 
first volume of the Historical Papers relating to the Jacobite period 
1609 to 1750, but has obviously nothing to do with the legend. 
The nine of diamonds, or at least nine lozenges of identical shape 
with the diamonds of a pack of playing cards, figure on the arms 
of the Dalrymples, Earls of Stair, and it was the son of the first 
earl who is held to have been practically responsible for the 
massacre of Glencoe. The assumption that the order for the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe was written on the back of the nine of diamonds, 
however absurd, may have been a natural popular deduction 
from the Dalrymple coat of arms, and if this be a mere supposition 
no better explanation has yet been suggested. No one seems able 
to prove, on any other hypothesis, why the nine of diamonds goes 
down to history as ‘ the curse of Scotland.’ 

There was an order given by the Duke the day after Culloden for 
a captain and fifty men to search all cottages in the neighbourhood 
of the battlefield for rebels. It unfortunately added that ‘ the 
officers and men will take notice that the publick orders of the 
rebels given yesterday were to give us no quarter.’ Toa Jacobite 
this order reads like an incentive to massacre, but by others it may 
quite fairly be construed as a proper warning to give if Prince 
Charlie had ever given such an order as alleged. But was such 
order by the rebels ever given? It is not to be found among 
Lord George Murray’s orders which have been preserved at Blair. 
Lord Balmerino solemnly affirmed before his execution that no such 
order had been issued. But Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, who was 
present at Culloden, wrote to his uncle the day after the battle 
that ‘ orders were publickly given to the rebel army, the day before 
the action, that no quarter should be given to our troops. We had 
an opportunity of avenging ourselves, and I assure you as few 
prisoners were taken of the Highlanders as possible.’ James Ray, 
in his Compleat History of the Rebellion, published in 1749, gives 
on p. 366 an order purporting to have been issued by Lord 
George Murray previous to the battle, and stating that the Prince’s 
‘ positive orders ’ are to ‘ give no quarter to the Elector’s troops on 
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any account whatsoever.’ The actual loss of the Highlanders at 
Culloden has been variously estimated at from 1200 to 2000 men, 
and in The Lyon in Mourning we find many painful and horrible 
stories of what is supposed to have occurred. 

But it is only fair to observe that these stories are very largely 
reports which have never been subjected to cross-examination or 
judicial process. That the English did not go out of their way to 
make prisoners Wolfe’s letter admits, That the subsequent 
cruelties and devastation in the Highlands were the policy of 
Cumberland, and acceptable to the English Government of 
George II., does not admit of denial. The Jacobites had fairly 
frightened the Government in London, and most people when 
frightened are cruel.. The policy of 1715 had failed, and the 
English Government, like Cumberland, did not intend that another 
Stuart rising should occur to turn Scotland upside down, to serve 
the ends of our foreign rivals, and to jeopardise our arms at home 
andabroad. The measures taken were severe and even barbarous, 
but they were taken in the spirit of the times, which were harsh. 
The Disarming and Jurisdiction Acts which followed effected their 
purposes and broke the powers of chiefs of clans. The abolition 
of kilts and tartans seems to us now a very tyrannical measure, 
verging on the ridiculous, but it was obeyed, and when it was 
rescinded few took advantage of the fact. Rough, harsh, tyran- 
nical, and cruel may have been the proceedings which followed the 
Rising of 1745, but it is arguable that no other could have opened 
up for Scotland the brilliant future which has since been hers. 

The Forty-Five has a literature of its own, and it takes time to 
collect. Those who are content with general histories will study 
their Burton or Andrew Lang, or read over again Scott’s Tales of a 
Grandfather. Rae for 1715, John Home (1802 edition) in his 
History of the Rebellion, and Ray and Chambers in their contribu- 
tions are all good, and Home’s story especially as admirable as 
readable. For a short, concise, accurate story Mr. Sanford 
Terry’s chapter in the Cambridge Modern History is as good a 
thing as there is, and to the same author we owe The Life of the 
Young Pretender, The Rising of 1745, and The Forty-Five. 

The best living authority on the period is Dr. W. B. Blaikie, 
whose Itinerary of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Origins of the 
Forty-Five, and Edinburgh in the Times of Prince Charles are the 
productions of a scholar and of a very faithful searcher after truth. 
In the Itinerary we can follow Prince Charlie from first to last 
during his adventurotis journey, and the book contains a useful 
list of authorities and many valuable appendices and additional 
notes. Dr. Blaikie’s Forty-Five contains much from State papers 
and private archives not very accessible to the average student, as 
well as many narratives and letters which had escaped previous 
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investigations. The publication of both these books we owe to 
the Scottish History Society, to which we have constantly to 
express our indebtedness for illuminating the past. Dr. Blaikie’s 
book on Edinburgh in 1745 is a little gem, and his collection of 
portraits of the leading figures of the period is reputed to be only 
second to Lord Rosebery’s. 

Among the older books The Lyon in Mourning, in three 
volumes, is a masterpiece of industry and a perfect armoury of 
Jacobite weapons. It is a series of journals, narratives, notes, and 
interviews collected by the Rev. Robert Forbes, M.A., Bishop 
of Ross and Caithness, between the years 1745 and 1775, and 
touches on all the events of the Rising. This remarkable 
collection was bought from the widow of Bishop Forbes by Sir 
Henry Steuart in 1806, and from him it passed to Dr. Robert 
Chambers by purchase. A third of the collection was published 
by Chambers in his Jacobite Memoirs, and he bequeathed the old 
Forbes MSS. to the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, who 
permitted the Scottish History Society to publish the complete 
work. _ It is the most remarkable record in existence of the period 
under notice, but it cannot be said that impartiality is its strong 
point. 

Then we have Andrew Lang’s Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
the Young Chevalier, of which there is an illustrated edition 
published by Goupil, with portraits of some of the leading 
characters of the time. It is, of course, an excellent book, full of 
that rare charm of which Lang had the secret. The Hon. Evan 
Charteris has contributed his quota to the story by editing and 
annotating David Lord Elcho’s Short Account of the Affairs of 
Scotland in the Years 1744-1746 from the Gosford Manuscript, 
and by his Life of the Duke of Cumberland. Jacobites may prefer 
Andrew Henderson’s Life of the Duke, but the work of Mr. Char- 
teris is excellent and solid. The Woodhouselee MS. is a contem- 
porary narrative of events in Edinburgh and districts during the 
Jacobite occupation, while the Lockhart Papers are in two solid 
volumes published in 1817, and contain memoirs and comments 
on affairs in Scotland from 1702 to 1715 by George Lockhart of 
Carnwarth, already mentioned, and one of the best authorities 
on this early part of the story. The volumes also contain his 
secret correspondence with the Old Pretender from 1718 to 1728, 
and some papers on 1745. Another book of some interest is the 
Chevalier de Johnstone’s Memoirs of the Rebellion, published 1820, 
especially the first part, dealing with the events of the Rebellion 
itself and his share in it as A.D.C. to Lord George Murray. The 
Scots Magazine of 1745 and 1746 can occasionally be picked up, 
and is full of interesting things and of contemporary news and 
comments. The best little book on the attempted French invasion 
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of 1744, and on the relations between the French Government and 
the Jacobites, is Commandant Colin’s Louis XV., et les Jacobites ; 
put we feel that the French archives must contain much more 
than has yet been brought to light, and that the archives of Rome 
are still undisturbed. 

Murray of Broughton’s Memorials is another work that we 
owe to the Scottish History Society. This covers the years 
1740-47, and contains not only the memorials themselves, but 
letters from the Stuart papers at Windsor, from the Record 
Office and British Museum, and from the French Foreign 
Office archives, all of which are of much value. Various 
books, mostly old, tell the story of Lord Lovat’s life, or give 
accounts of the trial of all the rebel lords at Westminster. Flora 
Macdonald’s Autobiography, in two volumes, is rather disappoint- 
ing. It purports to be by her hand and to be edited by her grand- 
daughter. I have already mentioned the Historical Papers of the 
Jacobite Period. They are in two volumes, edited by Colonel 
James Allardyce for the New Spalding Club, and are indispensable 
for the 1715 and 1745 periods. The two stout volumes of the 
History of the Highland Regiments and Clans, published in 1887 by 
Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, is a work of much merit, and links 
up old with later history. Browne’s History of the Highlands and 
Maxwell of Kirkconnell’s Narrative fairly complete the list of 
works which must be read by anyone who goes seriously into the 
story, while Mr. Thornton’s Stuart Dynasty is often consulted by 
those not clear in their minds on royal genealogies. Lastly 
comes the Jacobite minstrelsy, with its wit, humour, music, and 
pathos, and it must be admitted that the Jacobites had almost the 
monopoly of song, and that all the poets were on their side. 

I do not think that anyone will regret making a special study 
of this time. It is a romance of real life which brings out most 
prominently the character of the leading men and women of the 
day. It is replete with historical interest, while loyalty to a losing 
cause will touch the hearts of mankind to the end of time. It is 
good to have ideals and to see men strive for them instead of 
pursuing the sordid modern chase of titles and of money. If the 
Stuarts, cursed by ill luck, went down at last with Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, the devotion of the Prince’s adherents, their bravery, their 
admirable tenacity, and their sufferings after defeat touch with 
agleam of ancient chivalry the standard of Glenfinnan, and make 
us read the annals of the Forty-Five with profound, enduring, and 
very mournful interest: 

C. A Court REPINGTON. 
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THE SCOPE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


In all of us there are two beings, says Durkheim. They are never 
separated, yet they can be distinguished from each other. The 
one is composed of all the thoughts and feelings that make up our 
private and intimate lives ; the other consists of religious beliefs, 
moral standards, political convictions, national or professional 
traditions, and all the other states of mind which we share with 
the various groups to which we belong. This second layer of 
personality we are not born with, though we are born with the 
capacity for it. The ideas, ideals, and convictions of which it 
consists must be built up in us gradually. With that part of the 
problem we are concerned at present. 

Preparation by a Community for a Community.—The school is 
the chief means whereby any community prepares its young for 
membership. But it is not for membership of society in the 
abstract, or citizenship of an ideal society, that the educational 
system of a country trains. School life represents the training of 
an individual for a special society by a special society, and the way 
in which that society goes about its work will depend upon the 
result it has in view. Every community has some vague idea of 
the kind of man or woman it wants to produce, and this deter- 
mines the nature of its educational effort, its seriousness, quality, 
breadth, depth, and cost. Office boy, athlete, scholar, economic 
cog, or thinking citizen—according as we prefer the type we will 
choose the system. 

The Criticism of Social Heritage.—If the prevailing public 
opinion in a community believes that success in competitive busi- 
ness is the chief end of man, its education will lay little emphasis 
in its education on social service as an end of life. In saying, then, 
that the school is the process of training the young for membership 
of society, we do not mean that it is necessarily arousing in them 
any devotion to the service of humanity. We mean that it is more 
or less bringing them into line with the current ideas and standards 
of the community to which they are destined to belong. 

School life is very complex. The curriculum is only one way 
in which it speaks to the awakening mind of the child. All the 
information imparted is presented in a context, and through 4 
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medium, which is the whole personality of the teacher, who is thus 
communicating not only facts, but his interpretation of the facts, 
his attitude to the facts—that is to say, he is communicating, in 
these special contexts, his whole philosophy of life. Again, the 
child’s home and his schoolmates and their homes are all contri- 
puting suggestions and influences to his growing personality. 

All these currents, whether purposely generated by the school 
or not, meet in the whole of school life, which is thus a little world 
very sensitive to the spiritual influences agitating the big one. If 
the community life is inspired with passionate social idealism, so 
will its education be likewise the breathing into its young people 
of the same spirit. If the adult generation is fatalistic and dis- 
couraged, its education system will likewise infect the rising 
generation. Cynicism has immense influence on the young. It 
always seems to them the verdict of superior wisdom, the pro- 
nouncement of those ‘ in the know.’ It must be remembered that 
it is not the ideals that a community or education system talks 
about, but the ideas they take for granted—the ideas that live in 
their conscious purposes, that really decide the kind of living they 
produce. These current interests of the outer world appear in the 
child’s mind as inquiries, prejudices, and budding enthusiasms, 
On these the school may work powerfully if it has a mind of 
itsown. For they are the raw material of character, which, as we 
have been told from time immemorial, it is the chief business of 
the school to train. But character cannot be trained in a vacuum 
and released ready-made for its task. To give a power of serving 
society the child must be awakened to the need of perpetually 
awaking himself to an ever-widening conception of his respon- 
sibilities and a progressive criticism of his own social behaviour. 
He must learn how to grow by developing an ever fuller apprecia- 
tion of his capacities as a member of society. There must be com- 
municated to him the beginnings of a dynamic social morality. 

If the school is to play any effective part in relating the child’s 
interests to the public problems and ideas of his day it will find 
itself confronted with a two-fold task. Being the means whereby 
the older generation transmits its experience to the younger, it 
must do what lies within its power to prevent that older generation 
fastening its own errors of judgment and moral shortcomings on 
the children growing up to take its place, and, second, it must 
give the rising generation visions of ways in which life may be 
improved by common endeavour ; it must ground them, further- 
more, in the faith that underlies the courage of all reformers and 
pioneers—the belief, however expressed, that ideals are not 
impossibilities, but laws of the universe, laws the disobedience or 
neglect of which must be paid for, principles whose reasonableness 
must ultimately dawn on everyone who can be brought to summon 
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up the intellectual courage and honesty to face them. The schoo} 
must give its members the necessary information to enable them 
to lay hold of the problems of the present competently and con- 
fidently ; or more accurately, as we are speaking of adolescents, it 
must train them in getting and using such information and make 


them feel responsible for so doing. Besides all this, we school- 


masters must make our pupils realise the dependence of ideals on 
good workmanship, and endeavour to give them the power of 
giving and appreciating good work. This emphasis marks the 
difference between idealism and ‘ mere ideals.’ Finally, our train- 
ing must develop the qualities of perseverance, self-denial, intel- 
lectual honesty, and an overmastering enthusiasm for humanity, 
We must do our best to train our young people to will to serve, 
and, a task by no means easy now, to believe they can serve their 
fellow-men. 

Our methods will be less abstract, less purely didactic, if we 
can focus our modern education on the present, its sins and possi- 
bilities. The child must be baptised into the present, baptised 
with the waters of criticism, that he may be cleansed from the 
original sin, which he inherits mingled with the ideas of his fathers, 
and baptised with the fire of faith into those aspirations in whose 
service he will achieve the noblest and happiest life open toa 
member of his day and generation. The methods and the text- 
books—aye, and the men—will be forthcoming if we can establish 
these ends. 

The hardest fight of all will be to cure the individual of the 
feeling that he breathes in with this twentieth century air, the 
feeling that he is merely a helpless unit played with by immense 
forces which it is beyond him to understand and to control. This 
belief is the supreme, dominating heresy of the man in the street. 
It spells helplessness and fatalism. Our schools must send forth 
their pupils strong in the faith that it is in their hands to make 
history on a scale however small or great. The school, then, must 
help the boy understand the present, and open out for him the 
future. To-day our educational system seems to prevent his 
getting into touch with either, and the best educated boy of 
eighteen is, in his larger social relations, an untutored child, ready 
to be made the victim of the ancient prejudices, feuds, and other 
limitations of the group into which he has been born. School and 
university turn their whole attention backward and exhaust their 
interests in the past. 

The Curriculum and the Present.—It need not be so. History 
could be made a means of introducing the adolescent to the 
desperate problems of social and international reconstruction. 
Economics he must know, as far as the first principles, if he is to 
appreciate the problems of the modern world, and if he is to grasp 
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the social question as a whole he should know something of the 
standpoint of Ruskin and the more humanity respecting forms 
that social thought has taken of late years. The whole burden 
of geography is that the nations of the world have been made by 
nature and modern inventions an interdependent community. 

Through the scientific conquest of nature man is always 
increasing his health, his wealth, and his security, and the boy’s 
school training must at least indicate the immediate problems that 
are pressing here for solution. Science teaching can very easily 
become rule of thumb. The consciousness of the many tasks 
awaiting it can revitalise this study, even for those in the elemen- 
tary stages. Science belongs to the realm of means rather than 
ends. It is the servant of whatever aims men choose. The same 
scientific training equips men for the discovery of chloroform as 
for poison gas. It can never, therefore, be a substitute for the 
humanities which are concerned with the quality of life. But by 
increasing our capacity to harm or help each other, by loading our 
ends with more far-reaching and drastic consequences, science is 
compelling us to choose the better way. This relation to the ends 
of life needs to be continually made clear if the study of nature is 
to be appreciated by the student in reference to its place in the 
scheme of his education. 

Literature should introduce a boy into a great spiritual fellow- 
ship; but our examination syllabuses, by forcing on children 
material that is beyond them which they are compelled to 
memorise ad nauseam, closes to many this great source of enjoy- 
ment and power. There is nothing so deadly as premature 
Shakespeare or Wordsworth for slaying a young taste for litera- 
ture. Another weakness of the modern English syllabus is that 
there is practically no recognition of the work of living men. For 
this expense is partly responsible, but the result is that our 
youth is shut off from work that has that special vitality and 
appeal which it draws from the fact that it is the finest thought 
and feeling of those who share the same mental atmosphere, 
with its perplexities, aspirations, and fears. Mathematics, like 
science, belongs to the realm of means, but here again geometry 
and algebra, the calculus and the higher branches, might be more 
explicitly related to the ends of life much sooner than they usually 
are. I have ‘ done ’ the calculus for a whole year without gain- 
ing the least inkling of what it is meant for. But mathematics 
stand on their own ground as valuable in themselves as long as 
accuracy and logical discipline are inexorable conditions of 
¢fiective brainwork. I have always felt that some such text- 
book as Mill’s Inductive Logic should be made an essential part 
of all secondary school science teaching, and its elementary 
principles taught explicitly from the very first. 

Vot. XCVI—No. 570 Ss 
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The Teaching of Christianity —What shall we say of the 
teaching of divinity ? Let us remember that its aim is to grip the 
vital purposes of the young. It must depend first upon the appeal 
to the imagination, which is the child’s way of grasping the world; 
later, and not too late, the appeal to reason must be introduced, 

We should all agree that the essentials of the good life, which 
is, after all, the main business of education, can best be discerned 
in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. But I have always found that 
with boys the human interest and meaning of His career is lost 
to them because it has been obliterated by the idea that He was 
divine, and therefore all things were possible to Him. From the 
infant class upwards the approach of modern Biblical scholarship 
must be made the method of our interpretation if the reality of 
Jesus’ life and thought is to be recovered for the young. They 
must be brought to understand the Lord’s earthly work in the 
full concrete setting of contemporary custom and thought. What 
a flood of light Gertrude Hollis throws on the parables when she 
treats them like this in her little book The Stories Jesus Told. At 
present, every schoolboy is an Arian. 

The whole aim of our teaching is to persuade the children that 
the same quality of life with the same motives and convictions 
can and must be lived under contemporary conditions. When 
our children, therefore, have won some insight into the life and 
mind of Jesus of Nazareth we must lift them to the second stage 
which is Christianity’s great venture of faith. This is the belief 
that God is really like Christ in His dealings with us. The same 
Jesus now becomes the Companion who is with us in the tempta- 
tions, perplexities and opportunities, of our day. Herein we find 
our source of power, and our conviction that what we know He 
wants is the right thing, and the possible thing, the thing that 
reality requires. He loves us from the beginning, but His friend- 
ship is to be won. Now this friendship implies that we know His 
mind, and find our intercourse with it, in the daily details of our 
own work. Living as His followers we must give His purposes to 
our own contemporary difficulties, so very different in form and 
setting from those we find Him dealing with in the records of the 
Gospels. It is the task of religious education to develop the power 
of bridging that gap between Galilee and the present day. 

The first stage of the task is to get our wide, seemingly imper- 
sonal, problems of social and international scope back into termsof 
personal dealings. The problem of loving one’s neighbour as one- 
self is no longer a matter of dealing with personal acquaintances. 
Our neighbours are determined for us by science, by industrial 
organisation, by international relationships. They live in other 
industries, other social spheres, other nations, sometimes almost in 
other worlds of thought. Our neighbours are German shopkeepers, 
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French peasants, Australian fruitgrowers, Welsh coalminers. 
What we do affects them for good or ill. The supreme Christian 
duty needs all the information, constructive imagination, and 
scientific method we can bring to its progressive fulfilment. The 
actual teaching of religion in school must open out into these 
things. The methods required by this new conception cannot be 
discussed in detail here—they must, in fact, be built up tentatively ; 
put one point must be mentioned. We cannot, as Somervell and 
Gollancz point out, restrict our teaching to the Bible without 
leaving the boys with a notion that Christianity is an event which 
has happened in a world intellectually and socially utterly remote, 
under conditions absolutely different from those of the present 
day. Many of the current ideas—Jewish nationalism and the 
apocalyptic expectations, for example—handled in the Gospels are 
those of a world so different that only real scholarship can make 
these notions live again. If Christianity is to be a force constructive 
of the present, its characteristic ideas must be traced to their present 
forms as fighting issues in the world of to-day. It must be shown, 
for example, in how many ways social organisation is required for 
the task of loving our neighbours as well as we can. Our students 
must realise the connection of all our modern forms of ‘ long range 
morality’ with the elementary gospel principles, if they are to 
have the guidance and the assurance of their religious faith in 
grasping the problems of the modern world. 

Mr. Somervell has brilliantly carried out his own idea in 
A Short History of Our Faith, a book admirably suited to the 
upper forms of schools, as I know from experience. He follows 
the great Christian principles in all their forms and conflicts 
till he leaves the youth confronted with the problems of his 
own day in their setting as religious issues. There is room for a 
still more elementary treatment of the same idea. In order to 
give one sixth form a Christian conception of society in a way that 
they would not merely passively accept, I took them for a term’s 
Scripture lessons in the philosophy of Karl Marx. Some were 
interested, some were angry, but they all gave a ‘ positive reac- 
tion ’ of some sort, which is more than can usually be said for the 
divinity period. 

A Unity of Meaning.—Religion is a slightly harmful emotional 
luxury, if it be not transforming the day’s work. There is always 
the danger of our using it as most people use fiction—as a refuge 
from reality, a region where the impossible can happen. But the 
Christian is committed *to the belief that the impossible can 
become the actual. Religion in school, therefore, is a side issue, a 
self-confessed futility, if it does not penetrate the whole curri- 
culum. The means of living must be knit to the ends of life. 


This does not involve twisting the conclusions of special sciences 
$2 
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to fit in with any special form of theology. Intellectual morality 
is just as holy in the sight of God as any other form. The chil 
must learn from mathematics to think logically for the sake of 
the kingdom ; for its sake he must learn to understand the great 
men of history that he may feel the comradeship of their courage, 
devotion, and originality in the tasks that await him. Science jg 
given to him that he may deliver his fellows from poverty, sick. 
ness, danger and anxiety, and economics that he may help to 
reorganise society so that men may work together in justice and 
efficiency for the good of the community. These are diversity of 
operations, but the same spirit must penetrate them all, and we 
shall not get Christian education merely through introducing Scrip. 
ture as a side-line along with other subjects to be taken mor 
seriously because they count in the examinations. We shall get 
it only when our whole system takes serious account of Christ's 
idea of life’s purpose, which is devotion to the kingdom of God, 
In the light of this motive all artificial distinctions about the 
concern of Christianity with the redemption of society—such mis. 
leading antitheses as that between this world and the next, between 
inner and outer, individual and social, etc.—will fade out in the 
task of loving the world and our fellows as best we can. 

A Brotherhood of all Idealists—This religious interpretation 
will give to the curriculum the unity of meaning it at present 
lacks. Another very important practical result will ensue—to wit, 
a deeper sense of unity among all kinds of idealists. Just because 
we have to permit specialisation in boyhood, and because men’s 
training and interests start so soon to carry them apart and keep 
them apart, we need some means of giving them the steady con- 
viction that they are all engaged on the same task. Just as we 
need unity of purpose to get the different parts of training in 
right relation to each other, even more we need conscious unity 
of purpose to make our boys feel while they are yet together that 
they are fellow-workers for ever. The doctor, the business man, 
the artisan, the judge can at school be made to feel themselvesa 
band of brothers working for a common object in a common 
spirit. The spirit will be religion—it can be nothing short of that— 
and the unifying idea the kingdom of God here and now. Only 
through this sense of common dedication can we get a sense of 
brotherhood running through the conflicting opinion and the 
different mental habits of the different kinds of workers in society. 
Life soon puts us into pigeon-holes. We must try to give this 
spirit of community in youth before the habits of selfishness and 
self-defence have hardened our young people, and before the more 
advanced stages of their training have taken them down their 
separate roads. ‘ 

Close-fitting Aims.—We shall need to fit our expression of 
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ideals closely round the day’s work; for each of our budding 
specialists must be started on the path of finding the will of God 
in terms of his own profession, He must be brought to set him- 
self the task of expressing his own special work in terms of a brave 
and reasonable life of self-devotion, must be set at the entrance 
toa world of efficient and workmanlike enthusiasms, carrying with 
it its own joys more healthy, constant, and trustworthy than any 
derived from cheaper sources. The lad deciding on architecture 
will have his face set against the shoddy and the vulgar, and only 
the sound work and sincere designs will issue from his hand; the 
politician will be set the standard of the unflinching service of 
the common good ; honour, chivalry, and service will mark the 
business man’s use of his economic power, These things strike 
home to the young. Their minds can grasp idealism as the logic 
ofnature. It is later that they encounter bad conventions which 
seem to shut off ideals into the world of pure imagination. 

The Logic of Idealism.—Through all this practical idealism, 
with its fighting and self-sacrifice, there must move through the 
mind of the fighter the commanding presence of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
for the decision he represents will have to be made sooner or 
later. Social progress depends on men who are prepared to 
break with things as they are for the sake of things as they might 
be. Ideals are not dreams; they are God’s reasonings; they 
are absolute values. The universe is more or less of a system even 
now, and when ideals are established wholly or partially for a 
society they pay—pay in cash or happiness currency ; but they 
do not pay the men who win them, for they are to be won only by 
fighting society for the love of society. In the growing sense of 
His presence idealists need to find the coming of a peace past 
understanding, and their reward in a friendship won by gallantly 
and thoroughly loving humanity. 

Dificulties.—Our treatment would stand convicted of neglect- 
ing the realities of the situation if we omitted some consideration 
of the difficulties ahead. The realisations of our purposes demand 
the spirit of discipline, self-sacrifice, and a certain power of initia- 
tive or self-government. The first is fairly well provided for in our 
present training. The second not so well, The corporate spirit in 
school life develops self-sacrifice in many, but it is easy to exagge- 
tate the amount of unselfishness required by games, Still, all team 
work requires some. But games will not take the place of wider 
enthusiasms which must arise from reading, or personal contact with 
inspiring personalities in’ class-room, school societies, or leisure. 

Initiative-—The last quality, the capacity for self-government, 
we are just beginning to think about facing. The difficulties of 
making a start are enormous. The innate power of initiative and 
self-government is rare enough in men. Boys are even more 
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under the dominion of the herd instinct. They are, as men are, 
naturally lazy where their outlook fails, and they do not see the 
good of working. They are short-sighted, living very much j in the 
present ; yet hardy pioneers have made an encouraging 

It is the transition from one system of discipline to another that 
is the supreme difficulty, and it is always open to the faint-hearted 
or impatient to break off in the early stages with a confession of 
failure. But fatalism is an unsound hypothesis in dealing with 
human nature, which is just what we can change ; and boys, it 
would seem, do come to appreciate the meaning of the burden 
being placed upon them when they are made partly responsible 
for their own discipline. 

We may fairly begin with the assumption of the failure of the 
present system as a training in initiative and responsibility. Even 
at our public schools very few boys, comparatively, become pre- 
fects or captains of teams. The others are content with the rék 
of hero-worship, and the interests and standards of the special 
herd of which they happen to find themselves members. Our 
present system gives very few starting points for any movements 
in the direction of stimulating the instinct and developing the 
power of self-government in boys. There is much up-hill work to 
be done before the need for it penetrates to the unimaginative 
master and the average boy. Yet of course the development of 
initiative is the first essential for the highest kind of moral and 
spiritual life. Furthermore, it is natural ; and because the absence 
of any such training is an old established weakness of our educa- 
tional system, which we venture to think is throughout rather a 
lazy-minded scheme, we must not infer that it lies altogether 
outside the possible order of things. 

Examinations.—Then the examination system. Undoubtedly 
examinations are absolutely necessary for the average boy and 
the average master. What is needed here is reform in the type of 
examinations rather than the abolition of the system. The usual 
kind we have to work our boys for do not permit of master or boy 
showing much originality, they make all spontaneity very dan- 
gerous, and they cultivate an intellectual ‘slave morality.’ 
These memory tests are substitutes for intelligent purpose and 
sincere enthusiasm. They suit the mind capable of doing con- 
scientiously what it does not see the use of, but they make impos- 
sible, or almost impossible, any devotion to the work for the 
work’s sake. 

The Parent.—Then the best work of the most inspired teacher 
can nearly always be swept in ruin from the child’s mind by a 
parental breakfast table explosion. The father is the oracle, 
and the paternal prejudices necessarily bound most children’s 
moral horizons. Yet human progress consists in revising our 
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fathers’ opinions. Non-departmental schools must fear their 
parents unless they can agree to believe in certain things suffi- 
ciently to stand together for them. Departmental schools too 
often lack spiritual personality of any kind. 

Expense.—Then there is expense. Our boys are apt to leave 
just when it becomes possible to commence their social education. 
The elementary stages must necessarily be preoccupied with the 
mechanics of learning. Little that requires reflection, comparison, 
or any use of abstract ideas is possible before about fifteen. We 
have shirked the expense and the trouble of trying to give the 
‘masses’ a decent training in the humanities, and we are going 
to pay for it even in cash. Those who have ordered things 
exclusively so that there may never be wanting a succession of 
office boys will live to wish that they had been willing to pay for 
training citizens to deal with the larger issues of life. 

Little can be done in the elementary stage to give boys an 
understanding of themselves or the society to which they belong. 
But from about sixteen one can make much the same demands 
from a boy’s mind as from a man’s, His curiosity is keener. His 
mind is not shut in between barriers of self-interest, his intellect 
is more open to new ideas than it will be after thirty. But in 
the case of most boys we cannot yet claim those years in which 
we might make the young understand what education is for. 

The Right Men.—The supreme difficulty, however, has come to 
be recruiting the right men as teachers. The school is the most 
important means whereby society from one generation to another 
can transcend itself. From internal and external dangers the com- 
munity can save itself only by the trained capacity of the average 
man for large ideals. These can only be communicated by those 
who have them ; they cannot be formally taught. Inspired teach- 
ing alone can break the entail of a community’s original sin. The 
public schools have never lost sight of the fact that their chief 
purpose was to produce life of good quality. This they can only 
communicate from one generation to another. But they are 
finding it hard to staff themselves from men trained in their 
traditions. This, to them, is a matter of life and death. A 
spiritual tradition which is failing to carry itself on is not damned 
nor doomed—it is dying. The cause of this is the unsatisfactory 
economic condition of the teaching profession, made all the more 
bitter to the teacher because he realises the truth of the common- 
places about the responsibilities of his profession, and realises how 
far society is from facing the implications of the ‘ tags’ it utters. 
When a man has received an education which opens out to him 
wide possibilities, it is hard for him to face genteel poverty, but 
not impossible if he can consider himself alone. But there are 
certain economic sacrifices which no man who marries, or who 
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hopes to marry, is justified in making. These involve the 
prospects of his children, and the health of his wife. Having had 
a good education himself, he demands it for his family, and a good 
education must always be expensive, for it means the long-con- 
tinued work of highly-trained men. 

Such reward is his due, Such a standard is the only condition 
on which we will get men who can make a difference to the 
spiritual life of the country. Our education system will never be 
efficient or sincere in this respect until our teachers are paid 
properly. In one department—namely, justice—the community 
does realise the need of transcending itself. It must add another 
department—education. Just as an ordinary man who becomesa 
judge or an Indian civil servant feels himself lifted to a high level 
of service by the traditions of his office, and the great common 
expectations of him, so the teacher, too, must be able to feel the 
tremendous sustaining power of a high public demand upon him, 
and be sustained in his standards of work by public expectation 
and respect. This professional status will be the chief power in 
selecting the men whose ideals are of the very tissue of their lives, 
But the meanest form of dishonesty is to take economic advantage 
of a man’s ideals. In the classroom to-day we need the men who 
can win for us a worthier to-morrow. We must deal with them 
sincerely to get them there. 

KENNETH T. HENDERSON, 
Hertford College, 
Oxford. 
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ANOTHER STUDY IN LIFE-VALUES 


Some months ago, when collecting materials for the study of 
longevity published in The Nineteenth Century last March, it 
occurred to me that it might be a useful, if a tedious, task to ascer- 
tain the class of life from which distinguished men were drawn, 
and the trade or profession which their fathers had followed. 

On thinking the matter over I realised the certainty that such 
an inquiry would involve a good deal of labour and the possibility 
that it might yield merely inconclusive results. But a prelimi- 
nary investigation seemed not unpromising, and in the end I 
decided that it was at least worth trying. 

The method adopted was simple. I wrote down first the names 
of such distinguished men, of any time, place, or occupation, as 
occurred to me, and then added a list compiled from a manual 
of literature, and another from a small dictionary of general 
biography. In each case the name selected was put in its appro- 
priate category: poetry, philosophy, science, history, engineering, 
art, music, exploration, commerce, and so on. 

To these were added the Archbishops of Canterbury for the 
last three centuries and the Lord Chancellors and Speakers for 
the past 150 years or so. Most of the Prime Ministers were 
already included among the statesmen ; and I thus had a list of 
men who had got to the top in Church and State, as well as those 
who had greatly distinguished themselves in other walks of life. 
Otherwise very little discrimination was exercised, except that, 
after some hesitation, I excluded a rather promising collection of 
criminals and substituted a few living politicians. 

These totalled altogether over 600 names, which seemed suffi- 
cient for my purpose. The list was a little overweighted with 
poets, and deficient in engineers, musicians, and business men ; 
but I doubt if this made any real difference to the result, for what 
concerned me was the»position of the father, not the achievement 
of the son. In very few cases did I know the occupation of the 
parent ; and in some which I thought I knew the impression 
proved wrong—a lesson in the wisdom of the old saw about 
verifying one’s references. 

I then proceeded to look up the parentage of these distinguished 
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men in the Dictionary of National Biography, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and the (in this connection at least) more reticent 
Who’s Who—a dull and dusty job. 

Some of the names dropped out, as the occupation of the father 
was not given in every case; but it will be satisfactory to the 
moralist that only three had to be omitted on account of illegiti- 
macy. Altogether there remained 546 names. 

Of these 114 were of upper-class birth, 379 of middle-class 
birth, and 53 of lower-class birth. 

Of the 114 upper-class representatives 48 were rather definitely 
aristocratic, and 66 of the squire or country gentleman type, 
But it was not always possible to be certain which was the more 
appropriate category, and this subdivision must therefore be 
regarded as a somewhat rough approximation. 

Of the 379 men of middle-class birth 203 came from the 
professions and arts, 122 from trade, 32 from military or naval 
stock, and 22 from the farm. 

Of the 53 of lower-class birth 10 were of definitely peasant 
stock, 7 sons of weavers, 3 of servile origin, 2 sons of sailors, and 
only 1 of mining ancestry. The deficiency in these last two 
categories was surprising ; but the sailors in my middle-class list— 
admirals, naval captains and so on—were also deficient in famous 
sons. The remainder of the lower-class group were sons of 
artisans or others engaged in humble employment. 

If the above list can be taken as typical, it would seem that, 
speaking generally, of 100 eminent men 20 will be of gentle birth, 
43 sprung from the learned professions or fighting services, 22 of 
commercial stock, 10 of humble origin, and 4 of farming ancestry. 

Most of the men in my list were Englishmen, but there were a 
considerable number of Frenchmen, a fair sprinkling of Germans, 
and a few Italians, Spaniards, and Russians. There were no 
indications that a more extended list from any of these countries 
would have made any perceptible difference to the result, except 
that a longer list of soldiers—of whom I had only 20—would 
slightly have increased the proportion of the upper class. On the 
other hand, a larger selection of Americans, particularly the 
Presidents—of whom I had only two, Washington and Lincoln— 
would have restored the preponderance of the middle class. 

In order to check the trustworthiness of these results, another 
and much shorter list was constructed. I adopted the simple 
expedient of taking a volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica at 
random and noting down practically every name, only omitting 


1 Despite the proverb, really notable bastards are few. I must have looked 
up altogether about a thousand of the greatest names in the world’s history ; the 
only very eminent man of illegitimate birth was Leonardo da Vinci. William the 
Conqueror might be added, but this inquiry is not concerned with kings. 
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those whose ancestry was not given or who were already in the 
first general list. 

A total of 80 rather less eminent men was thus obtained. Of 
these 19 belonged to the upper class, 25 to the professional 
middle class, 18 to the trading middle class, 3 were sons of 
farmers, and 15 of humble birth. 

Out of 100 eminent men in this second dredging, then, 24 
would come from the upper class, 31 from the professions, 22 from 
trade, 19 from humble stock, and 4 from farming ancestry. 

The correspondence of proportions in the two lists was suffi- 
ciently, and in some cases startlingly, close. There was clearly 
some definite law of selection underlying these figures. 

It then occurred to me that a further check upon the figures 
might be provided by the Papacy—an institution which, at any 
rate in theory, is open to all men in a profession recruited from all 
classes, and in which the rule of celibacy necessarily forbids any 
hereditary succession.? 

But unfortunately a reference to history showed that practice 
diverged rather sharply from theory. When the institution was 
obscure the occupant was obscure ; but as the institution grew in 
power the Popes were drawn from a higher social rank. St. Peter 
was a peasant, Callistus (218) a slave, but Gregory the Great 
(590) a noble. After a time the Popes were either members 
or puppets of a ruling house; of a preliminary list ot 42 I 
found that 31 were of noble, 7 of humble, birth, 1 the son of a 
doctor, and 1 of a professor. This check was therefore of no 
significance ; the infallibility of the Pope does not extend to 
statistical comparisons. 

The subdivisions of my list may be of interest. The order in 
which the professions rank as sires of distinguished sons is : 


Lawyers. . : . ; . a 
Clergy . ; : ae 
Soldiers . s ; P . 26 
Artists . . : : ; xO 
Doctors . ; . . 5 
Professors and schoolmasters . I4 
Musicians. ; ; ; . 
Bureaucrats. ; ; me 
Sailors . - : : oe 


No other category reaches 5, but if we add clerks, accoun- 
tants, and other office émployees to the State officials, then this 
class numbers 12. All my 100 odd authors, I regret to say, 

2 I discovered, however, that Innocent I. (402) was the son, and Gregory the 
Great (590) the grandson, of a pope. This was before the enforcement of the rule 
of celibacy ; had it not been for that rule, the Papacy might therefore have 
become hereditary. 
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only number 3 distinguished sons between them, at which 
figure they tie with the publishers and booksellers. 

The pre-eminence of the lawyers, however, is more apparent 
than real. There is no doubt that the clergy really top the list, 
and would have done so but for the celibacy of the Roman priest. 
hood. The high proportion of distinguished sons of the clergy is 
not confined to England ; it is equally noticeable among the Scots 
and Germans in my list. 

It is impossible to make any precise calculation of the loss 
which this self-imposed handicap causes France, Italy and Spain; 
but my lists show that the English clergy have 56 distinguished 
sons to English lawyers 44. As 14 of my distinguished men 
were sons of Latin lawyers, a simple sum in proportion suggests 
that a celibate clergy has deprived the Latin countries of about 
20 distinguished sons in such a list, and that had it not been for 
this factor the clerical total would have been 82 to the lawyers 
63—a decisive superiority. 

There is a popular impression that the sons of the clergy tum 
out badly. I investigated this belief with the callous impartiality 
of the statistician ; but I am bound to admit that crime is the one 
field of human activity in which the offspring of the Church are 
very defective. My museum of rogues and villains is adequate, 
though not exhaustive; it contains two or three parsons— 
including the famous Dr. Dodd, who was hanged for forgery—but 
the only scoundrels with whom I can debit the sons of the clergy 
are Cesar Borgia, the illegitimate son of a Pope, and Titus Oates, 
and there is a doubt even about his parentage.® 

I was surprised to find that soldiers, a rather limited class of 
men, rank so high as sires of distinguished sons. This is partly 
due to the fact that soldiering is often hereditary, and war a more 
regular trade than it seems ; but many great men who were not 
soldiers have been sons of soldiers, and fighting families are often 
distinguished for more than military ability, but this byeway raises 
problems which cannot be discussed here. 

My figures do the professors and schoolmasters some injustice, 
for a number at least of the former have suffered, like the clergy, 
from enforced celibacy. And a curious fact may be cited in 
support of this consideration. Neither Oxford nor Cambridge, 
for all their intellectual eminence, has produced distinguished sons, 
Oxford can only boast the Wartons, the sons of a professor, and 
Davenant, the son of an innkeeper; and Cmbridge is in still 
worse case. None of its professors appears as sire ; and its solitary 
representative in my list is Jeremy Taylor, the son of a barber. 


* The clergy and the lawyers are very sparsely represented in my list of 
criminals, The medical profession, which has produced several notable mur- 
derers, is much more fertile soil for the criminologist. 
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_. Yet British’professors elsewhere—a not very numerous class— 
have had some brilliant sons ; indeed, their children have often 
been better than their books, which may, or may not, be inter- 
preted as an argument for larger families and fewer lectures. The 
same reason, therefore, that leads me to place the clergy above the 
lawyers in a corrected list as begetters of distinguished sons, 
compels me to rank professors and schoolmasters slightly ahead 
of physicians. 

To me, at least, the most unexpected feature in this profes- 
sional list is the low place occupied by the doctors. The profession 
contains about as many members as the lawyers or the clergy ; and 
although they may have been slightly less prolific than the roomy 
rectories of the past, a higher percentage of doctors marry than of 
clergy, or, imagine, lawyers. And, for obvious reasons, a doctor’s 
children have a slight physical advantage over those of other men. 

It will hardly be suggested that a doctor, whose training is 
certainly more arduous. than that of a clergyman or a lawyer, is 
less intelligent than his fellows in those other professions ; and he 
should therefore produce at least as famous sons. It is true that 
Aristotle and Darwin, both men in the supreme rank, were sons of 
physicians ; but, apart from these assuredly magnificent excep- 
tions, each of my lists shows that medicine is inferior to either law 
or the Church as a parent of genius. The dentists are not 
represented at all. 

It.does not in the least account for this curious deficiency to 
say that doctors often follow in their fathers’ footsteps, for these 
hereditary tendencies are also noticeable in the other professions. 
Some slight influence may be accorded to the fact that the medical 
profession is less adequately treated in the biographical dictionaries 
than other vocations—every wretched little poet or essayist, for 
instance, is in the Dictionary of National Biography, and the 
official preferments open to lawyers and ecclesiastics have no 
counterpart among the physicians—but this does not account for 
the general deficiency of doctors as sires of statesmen, artists, 
poets and philosophers. I am bound to record the fact ; I must 
also admit that I have sought, and failed to find, an explanation. 
Perhaps the British Medical Association will suggest the answer. 

The high position of the artists in my list is partly due to 
heredity. The son often follows, and occasionally surpasses, his 
father ; but the artists have also produced a musician, a minor 
poet, 2 novelists, and even a Lord Chancellor. On the whole, 
and in spite of the proverbial reputation of Bohemia, an unborn 
celebrity might do worse than choose an artist for his father. In 
view of their numerical inferiority, they rank exceptionally high. 

Artists, however, do not appear to beget either scientists or 
philosophers ; and beauty is thus divorced from truth in life, if 
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not in poetry. The men of science are the most eclectic in my 
list, being derived from the gentry, farmers, parsons, lawyers, 
medicine, trade, and the cottage ; but the clergy are decisively 
first as the parents of philosophers. The Church, however, would 
probably repudiate two at least of its metaphysical offspring, for 
both Hobbes and Nietzsche were sons of the clergy. 

The figures for commercial parentage cannot be satisfactorily 
tabulated, a large number being described simply as merchants or 
shopkeepers. But of those who are more definitely labelled the 
list is headed by 13 in the drapery or clothing trade and 5 tailors: 
the proverb that it takes nine tailors to make a man is obviously 
a base libel. Hotel-keepers number 4, and barbers 3: Jeremy 
Taylor, J. M. W. Turner, and Mr. Sydney Webb. The provision 
trade seems less distinguished: there are only 2 butchers and 1 
baker, and I have failed to discover a single grocer. On the 
other hand, the brewers have 2, and the millers have produced 2 
great artists: Rembrandt and Constable. 

Bankers number 4—or, if we include their predecessors the 
goldsmiths, 7—and stockbrokers 3; while the mighty Gibbon 
was the son of a successful speculator. (His father made a fortune 
out of the South Sea Bubble, which was confiscated ; he then 
proceeded to make another.) 

But these figures are too small to possess any real significance ; 
and an attempt to distinguish between the producing and distri- 
buting occupations broke down entirely. Of actual producers 
from the soil the farmers with 22, and the peasants with 10, 
famous sons have no reason to be ashamed of themselves. 

The despised and hated bourgeois may deserve all that is said 
of him by the satirist, but at least he has justified his existence as 
a father. There is a probability, which I should be inclined to 
estimate very roughly at about three to two, that the distinguished 
man will be born in the town rather than the country. 

But this superiority is not, I think, due to any particular 
advantage of environment. It arises from the fact that the 
mercantile and professional classes are so largely represented as 
sires. Now a merchant is necessarily a townsman, at least by 
adoption ; and, with the distinguished exception of the country 
clergy, professional men mostly live in cities. 

But it may also be said that the towns attract the most active, 
energetic, and ambitious men from the countryside, and that such 
men are, on the whole, more likely to produce distinguished sons 
than the countryman who stays in his own parish. And that 
consideration seems, on the whole, to derive support from my lists. 

I took no special note as a rule of particular towns as the birth- 
place of genius ; it seemed to me futile to do so. But three cities 
simply forced themselves on my attention by their frequent 
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recurrence. Athens was one, Florence another, and above all 
others London. 

London has indeed been done some injustice by its historians. 
They have sung its praises as the haunts of mammon, but to me 
it is now the city of poets. The country boy comes to London to 
make his fortune, but, with the exceptions of Sir Thomas Gresham 
and Mr. McKenna, the great financiers and business men are 
seldom Cockneys. The greatest sons of London town have been 
poets ; and a city which can claim Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Pope, 
Browning, Keats and Swinburne—to say nothing of such minor 
lights as Ben Jonson, Kyd, Dekker, Shirley, Donne, Herrick, 
Crashaw and Cowley—and prose-writers like Sir Thomas Browne, 
Defoe, Gibbon, Lamb, Ruskin, Newman and Huxley, assuredly 
need not hang its head in the republic of letters. And I must add 
that, for some reason which entirely escapes me, Paris, Rome, 
and Berlin have not played an equivalent part in the production 
of Continental genius. The literary glory of London is unique, 
incomparable, and unchallenged. 

I must admit that these figures greatly surprised me. I knew, 
of course, that the inclusion of statesmen and great soldiers and 
sailors, who are largely drawn from the aristocracy and landed 


gentry, would give the upper classes a considerable representation. 


I was rather more vaguely aware that trade had given a great 
many distinguished sons to the arts and professions—a debt which 
they have not repaid to commerce ; and it was to be expected that 
the professions would also contribute their quota. 

But I had not anticipated the extraordinary preponderance of 
the middle classes in my list ; and I should have guessed that far 
more men in so varied a collection would have risen from humble 
parentage. These considerations made me draw up two supple- 
mentary lists for comparison, which, as mentioned earlier, yielded 
very similar results, and also set me to a further scrutiny and 
analysis of my gallant 600. 

I found that 24 out of 53 statesmen, 9 out of 20 soldiers, and 
5 out of 19 sailors, in my list, were of upper-class origin, altogether 
38 out of 92. 

Further, 4 out of 19 archbishops, 12 out of 40 other famous 
ecclesiastics, 4 out of 8 great saints—founders of new orders and 
so on—and 4 out of 15 explorers were aristocrats. 

In these categories, then, 58 out of 159 distinguished men were 
aristocrats, about one in three. 

On the other hand, there were no aristocrats in my short lists 
of doctors, educationists, or musicians, and only 1 aristocrat 
out of 40 painters. Five of my philosophers were aristocrats— 
these were mainly political theorists—and 5 historians, 4 
scientists, 4 novelists, and 18 poets (not all of the front rank). 
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In these categories, therefore, only 37 out of 264 distinguished 
men were aristocrats. 

In the first group, then, 36 per cent. were aristocrats, in the 
second only 13 per cent. So great a disproportion is obviously 
too large to be accidental. Sem 

Now there is one thing that distinguishes the type which 
gravitates to the first group from that which finds its proper place 
in the second : the faculty of organising and taking responsibility, 
the gift of leading men or masses of men. 

This faculty may be found in any rank of society, but it is 
peculiarly an attribute of the upper class. It is, in fact, 
largely because the ancestors of the aristocrat possessed the faculty 
of leadership that he is an aristocrat at all. And the comparative 
figures suggest that this faculty is transmitted to, and to some 
extent becomes instinctive in, the following generations ; obvio 
it influences, and in many cases it dominates, the choice of an 
aristocrat’s career. 

The upper-class type tends, then, instinctively to go for those 
occupations which demand personal and individual responsibility 
and initiative and leadership. When this faculty of leadership 
declines, or is, for one reason or another, not effectively exercised, 
then that particular aristocracy decays, and another takes its 
place. Its supplanter may not be openly recognised, and may not 
even recognise itself, as an aristocracy ; but it is that nevertheless. 
The equality of man does not exist in human society. 

The totals of my lists show a very considerable preponderance 
of the middle class. A careful scrutiny shows, however, that 
this superiority is slightly exaggerated, for the middle class alone 
draws recruits both from above and below. A distinguished man 
may, for example, be the son of a lawyer or a clergyman, but the 
grandson of an aristocrat; both Church and Bar owe a fair 
number of recruits to the landed class. (Medicine is less indebted 
to the territorial interest, possibly because it has fewer official 
appointments, and preferment and privilege can do less for the 
doctor than for lawyer and parson. It is not, I imagine, so much 
the certainty of hard work as the lack of great prizes which deters 
the ‘aristocrat from the service of medicine.) 

At the other end of the scale a distinguished man may be the 
son of a small tradesman, and thus rank as of middle-class birth; 
but that tradesman himself may be derived from the distinctively 
lower class of artisans or manual labourers. 

I cannot pretend to give any precise estimate of the deduction 
to be made from the middle-class total under these heads ; at the 
highest, I should not be inclined to place it at more than Io per cent. 
net. The gross gain from above and below is apparently somewhat 
greater, but this gross total is itself subject to a deduction, for the 
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eminent middle-class lawyer, politician, or merchant, sooner orlater 
the upper class, and his sons, if eminent, will rank as aristocrats. 

The Pitts, Foxes, Peels, and Selbornes are instances in point. 

j@ The most unexpected feature of my lists was the extremely 

small proportion of distinguished men from the lower class: 

53 out of 546, or not quite one in ten. 

It happens that I have known men of every class in practically 
every country of Europe, and I should not have suspected there 
was any decisive difference of mental ability between the aristocrat, 
the plutocrat, the shopkeeper, and the labourer. Granted that 
the professions are probably recruited from men slightly above the 
normal level of intelligence, and that into the submerged tenth 
there fall the bulk of those below the normal mental level, yet the 
average mentality of a race seemed to me fairly constant, and on 
the whole as likely to produce exceptional men in one rank of 
society as another. 

At the outset of this inquiry, indeed, I had a general idea that 
the numerical superiority of the middle over the upper class, and 
the still larger numerical superiority of the lower over the middle, 
would fully compensate for any advantage which social position 
or wealth gave the aristocracy or plutocracy. The truth is very 
different. If my figures do nothing else, they at least show how 
dangerous it is to form theories in advance of facts. 

Being, no doubt, an essentially prosaic individual, who is never 
quite happy unless evidence can be reduced to decimals, I deter- 
mined to see if a closer scrutiny of the specimens in my biographical 
museum would throw any light on this puzzle. The quest was not 
altogether unprofitable. 

An analysis of the individuals comprising my lists made me 
very doubtful whether great wealth is any real asset in the struggle 
for supreme distinction ; on the contrary, from time to time I 
came across certain sinister indications that it might be a handicap. 
These matters lie outside the present inquiry, but it is the fact 
that many, I might say most, of the eminent men in my lists who 
came of undeniably aristocratic stock were anything but rich. 
It is the poorer nobility and gentry that provide the most fertile 
soil for distinction in this class. 

Further, among the middle class the sons of professional men 
are hardly ever overburdened with great possessions; and the 
genius who comes of commercial stock is mostly of comfortable 
rather than wealthy parentage. 

On the other hand, [had many cases of men of every type who 
triumphed over relative or absolute poverty and adverse circum- 
stances. Kepler, Inigo Jones, Dickens, and Abraham Lincoln are 
the almost proverbial examples. Evidently, then, poverty alone 
will not do as an explanation, at least as a full explanation, of the 
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paucity of distinguished men from the lower class. It may some 
times stunt and sometimes stimulate the soul; often it obvi 
sharpens the wits and increases ambition. : 

Leaving the economic aspect of the problem, therefore, for the 
moment, I proceeded to inquire whether an analysis of lower-class 
men who had risen to fame or great position would throw any light 
on the problem. And now at last the pieces of the puzzle began 

to fit together. 

Commerce was well represented, and this particular list could 
easily have been enlarged; but it is hardly necessary to give 
statistical proof that poor men sometimes make fortunes. Apart 
from trade, there were 4 politicians and 3 archbishops, 
Canterbury, to judge from my partial lists of Popes, seems slightly 
more democratic than Rome, but not many great ecclesiastics, 
either Protestant or Catholic, come from below. One great 
lawyer was of humble origin, but no great doctor. This last is no 
doubt due to the long and expensive course of training ; but both 
law and medicine are essentially middle-class professions, with 
fewer attractions for the youth of the lower class than the Church, 

On the more academic side of life philosophers of humble birth 
were few, and only redeemed by the great name of Kant ; poets 
(not all of front rank), historians, and scientists followed in ascend- 
ing order. But by far the most numerous of all were the painters, 
although the musicians would have ‘ run them close ’ had my lists 
not been deficient in that type of genius. There was not one 
novelist ; the making of fiction is essentially a middle-class trade, 

Now it can hardly be a mere coincidence that the upper class 
is fertile, and the lower class infertile, in statesmen, soldiers, and 
great ecclesiastics, or that the upper class is infertile, and the 
lower class fertile, in great artists. 

The explanation of this distinction is not, I think, very difficult. 
The aristocrat, as we saw, goes for leadership by instinct ; and in 
this quality the lower class is generally deficient. With one or two 
conspicuous exceptions, political, military, or religious leaders of 
plebeian origin are either imitative or revolutionary. Constructive 
work in Church or State is not, or at least has not been, their forte. 

Art, however, is not a matter of leadership ; it is the product 
of observation, of insight, and sometimes of imitation—in other 
words, of emotional perception. And in these matters the man is 
as good as his master. 

The great genius of art and music, and to a less extent of 
poetry and history, is as likely to come from the lower as the middle 
or upper strata of society. Other factors of opportunity—will, and 
expression—which would take too long to analyse here, go to the 
fruition of genius; but the raw material, which consists of 
emotional perception, is not a matter of class. 
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It would be absurd, however, to pretend that these considera- 
tions fully explain the decisive inferiority of the lower class in my 
lists of distinguished men. The causes, no doubt, are many ; but 
three main factors seem to call for mention. 

In the first place, many men of humble birth lift themselves 
out of the rut, but their ambitions do not rise above a certain 
level. They distinguish themselves above their fellows and become 
local lights and celebrities—in which case they gravitate towards 
the middle class—but fail to obtain supreme distinction. Now, 
my first list was confined to men of national or international repu- 
tation ; and it is significant that in each of my supplementary 
and shorter lists, which necessarily included men of rather less 
eminence, the proportion of lower-class representatives increased. 

In the second place, the lower class has acquired the habit of 
obedience to circumstance ; the plebeian is more imitative than the 
aristocrat or the middle-class man. He is aware of a standard 
above his own, and so long as he reaches that standard is generally 
content to copy it. In that case, again, the exceptional lower- 
class man tends to be absorbed into the class above his own ; and 
if the family is economically or intellectually ascendant, the 
second generation will rank as middle class. 

And thirdly, the lower class is heavily handicapped by lack 
of opportunity. There is not, indeed, and I doubt if there has 
ever been, any conspiracy to keep distinguished men of this class 
down—except in the case of prominent revolutionaries who attack 
the rights of property ; on the contrary, there have been many 
generous patrons who have encouraged obscure talent. 

But obviously obscure talent does not always find a patron, 
and may frequently be discouraged as an aberration in its own 
narrow circle, where it has few opportunities of the solitary study 
that is essential to the more brooding type of genius. In that case, 
unless the will to succeed is quite exceptionally strong, it will 
wither and die unfruitful. Now the will to succeed is at bottom 
much the same quality as leadership ; and in this, as we have seen, 
the lower class is generally deficient. 

To these must be added a fourth, and perhaps the most potent, 
cause of the failure of the lower class to produce its quota of 
distinguished men. 

The lower class does not occupy its position from choice, but 
necessity. It is at the bottom of the ladder because its ancestors 
have failed, at least relatively, in the struggle for life; it is the 
economically impotent ¢lass, which may be, but is not necessarily, 
the same thing as the intellectually impotent class. This means 
that in the majority of cases a boy of the lower class leaves school 
as early as possible, and is put to earn his living immediately. 

If he shows talent while still at school, and also manifests quite 
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early a definite bent to a particular career—two things which do 
not always go together—he may be picked out and given special 
training, in which case he may or may not succeed, but at least 
obtains a chance of success. But if he is not precocious he js 
probably put to a trade at once, and the chance of distinction for 
that particular boy practically vanishes. 

The formal education which the upper or middle-class 
obtains between fourteen and twenty-one, and which the lower. 
class boy loses, may be of no great value, but the expansive leisure 
of those years gives the mind an opportunity of developing on 
independent lines, which it is unlikely to obtain when the energies 
are concentrated on the daily task of earning a living. Darwin, 
for instance, and many other distinguished middle-class men, were 
very ordinary boys ; put to earn a living at fourteen, they would 
probably have remained very ordinary men. 

The ordinary work of the world is done in obedience to economic 
law, but the supreme work of the world is carried through in 
defiance of immediate economic considerations ; and those who 
are compelled to bend the neck to circumstance in these formative 
years seldom emancipate themselves, or reach their full potential 
stature. Possibly not many would take advantage of, or even be 
capable of profiting from, a larger opportunity ; but certainly not 
all would fail to utilise it. 

Two further points in conclusion. The general results of my 
division into social classes suggested that, in spite of the spread of 
education and the at least nominal equality of modern citizenship, 
the proportion of men of humble ancestry and obscure birth who 
rise to supreme distinction is not in fact greater to-day than in 
ancient or medizval history. We have our Keats, they had their 
Horace ; we our Kant, they their Epictetus. And a reference to 
Mommsen and Gibbon, whose chapters contain many poor men 
that reached the summit of success, fully confirmed this impression. 
Unfortunately it was impossible, or at least I have found it 
impossible at present, satisfactorily to tabulate the results ; but 
this particular inquiry produced a feeling of the permanence and 
continuity of essential circumstance and the limitations of human 
endeavour that was disquieting and not a little disillusioning. 

And, finally, my researches left me with the conviction that any 
society which deliberately persecutes or destroys its upper and 
middle classes, as in Russia, ensures its own mental sterility ; and 
it must be added that any society—such as our own—which raises 
the cost of education above the reach of its most intelligent 
citizens in the middle and lower classes, tolerates a sin, not, indeed, 
of commission, but of omission, which must stunt and may 
seriously endanger its full potential development. 


A. Wyatt TILBY. 
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‘Ir Columbus discovered the new continent, they discovered the 
New World.’ This is the distinction which Goldwin Smith 
drew between the Plymouth pilgrims of the Mayflower and the 
great Italian mariner. If the Northmen reached the vicinity 
of Massachusetts by way of Greenland, they left no more impress 
than a flock of seagulls, The Spanish conquerors of Mexico and 
Peru, though professing a passionate zeal for the extension of their 
religion, were really in search of gold, When missionary enter- 
prise turnished an added motive, as in Paraguay and French 
Canada, the fur trade and traffic in rum, as well as the kingly 
thirst of dominion, rather than colonisation in the true sense, 
seem to have been the dominant motives of French enterprise. 
The Jesuit did not aim to found a nation, So with the settlement 
of Virginia, the broken-down gentlemen who were sent on Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s romantic enterprise sought to retrieve their 
fortunes. They were afterwards added to by convicts who were 
offered their choice between the gallows and Virginia, and some 
chose the gallows. ‘Some sustaining motive higher than gain 
was necessary to give man the victory and enable him to make 
for himself a home in the wilderness and to found a nation.” And 
such a motive attracted.a little train of emigrants, who disem- 
barked from the Mayflower on December 22, 1620, landing in 
midwinter on an inhospitable coast and receiving as their welcome 
a volley of Indian arrows. 

In the voluntary compact drawn up by the pilgrims Goldwin 
Smith, from whom I quote, detects the seeds of revolution, It 
breathes, he writes, good-will to the land which the pilgrims had 
left, though the rulers of that land had cast them out. The 
Puritans did not say ‘ Farewell, Babylon,’ but ‘ Farewell, dear 
England,’ They retained not only their love of the old land, but 
a political tie as well, ‘ Herein,’ he says, ‘lay the fatal seeds 
of misunderstanding, of encroachment on the side of the 
home Government, a revolt on that of the growing colony, and 
ultimately of revolution.’ Had the Pilgrim Fathers been 
‘like the Hellenic colonist, taking with him the sacred fire 
from the altar hearth of his native city,’ but free of political 
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ties, the revolution, with all its pain and suffering, could not 
have occurred. 

To trace the causes leading to the revolution it would be 
necessary to analyse more than a century of American history, 
A few broad facts may be lightly touched upon. Puritanism 
itself, to quote again, ‘ was everywhere in spirit republican, the 
tendency to political liberty going hand in hand with religious 
independence. Unlike the dependencies founded by France and 
Spain, Massachusetts was from the first practically a republic, 
though owing allegiance to the King of England.’ Lord Say 
and Sele, Lord Brooke, and other Puritan noblemen were anxious 
that Massachusetts should institute an hereditary order of nobility 
and House of Lords. Massachusetts promptly refused and put an 
end to all hope of hereditary governments on this continent, 
The New World was committed to the principle of election, 
The sentiments of Thomas Hooker, embodied in the Constitution 
of Connecticut, ‘the foundation of authority is laid in the free 
consent of the people that the choice of the public magistrates 
belongs to the people of God’s own allowance, and that they who 
have the power to appoint officers and magistrates have the right 
also to set the bounds and limitations of the power and place 
unto which they call them,’ seem to foreshadow some of the 
principles and phraseology of the Declaration of Independence 
though pronounced more than a hundred years before. 

In 1642 we have the introduction of the federal principle in 
the federation of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven ; the four colonies then existing for defensive purposes 
against the Dutch in the south, the French Canadian to the 
north, and the aboriginal Indian tribes. It has been remembered 
that the language of the instrument of federation ‘ implied the 
possession by the contracting parties of independent and sovereign 
power, such as would enable them to make peace or war.’ With 
the growth of the feeling of self-reliance the strain upon the tie 
with England became even more perceptible. ‘ If we in America, 
said Winthrop, ‘ should forbear to unite for offence and defence 
against a common enemy till we have leave from England, our 
throats might all be cut before the messenger could be half seas 
through.’ Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Connecticut 
rapidly developed the same feeling of independence. The genius 
of independence was inherent in the colonies long before the 
happenings of the events to which the revolution is commonly 
attributed. 

Under the Stuarts royal tyranny had imposed the Roman and 
Anglican Churches in succession on the colonists, visited them 
with arbitrary taxation, forced them to repurchase their lands, 
and subjected them to other annoying and often serious abuses. 
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In 1688 the tyranny of Parliament succeeded the tyranny of the 
King. At the dictation of the commercial interests, Parliament 
passed the Trade and Navigation Acts for the purpose of 
monopolising the trade of the colonies by keeping them out of 
the other markets of the world. The idea still prevailed that 
colonies were intended merely for the benefit of the parent State. 
Nor were the colonists allowed to carry on certain classes of 
manufacturing which might compete with the factories of England. 
The attempts to saddle the establishment of the Church of England 
on the colonists without regard to their religious preferences was 
another serious cause of discontent. An additional irritating 
factor which has not passed unnoticed, even in this country, was 
an air of superiority adopted towards the colonists. Goldwin 
Smith, to whom I will often refer, quotes Franklin as saying that 
every citizen of the imperial country felt himself part of a 
sovereign, and acted accordingly. I will go no further in referring 
to the causes leading up to the revolution : Grenville’s fiscal laws ; 
testrictions on trade ; stamp duties ; Townshend’s import duties— 
some intended in part to help pay the expenses of the colonial 
wars. At last came the tax on tea and the ‘ Boston Tea Party’ ; 
but these little events were but the occasion of an outbreak the 
cause of which had been operating long before. 

It has been said that the American Revolution was merely 
a phase of English party politics in the eighteenth century. W. 
Stewart Wallace, in his little book The United Empire Loyalists, 
issued in the ‘ Chronicles of Canada’ series, recalls this remark 
of John Fisk. The revolution, he adds, was a struggle within 
the British Empire in which were aligned on one side the American 
Whigs, supported by the English Whigs, and on the other side 
the English Tories, supported by the American Tories. The 
leaders of the Whig Party in England—Charles James Fox, 
Edmund Burke, Colonel Barre, the great Chatham himself—all 
championed the cause of the American revolutionists in the 
English Parliament. There were many cases of Whig officers 
who refused to serve against the rebels in America. On the other 
hand, there were thousands of Tories who took a service under the 
King’s banner, and some of the severest defeats which the rebel 
forces suffered were encountered at their hands. When we add 
to political antipathies the hatreds aroused by civil war, it _ 
becomes easier to understand not only the bitterness of the 
revolution itself, but the vindictiveness which afterwards refused 
elementary justice to the defeated Loyalists, robbed them of their 
property, subjected them to every kind of indignity as well as 
suffering, and drove them from their homes out to sea or into 
the wilderness. 

It has been said that the War of Independence was not a 
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revolution, but a war of separation. The distinction seems too 
fine to be appreciable. While it was an uprising against consti- 
tuted authority, the Parliament in England was as badly divided 
as were the colonists themselves. ‘ Colonial rights, as has been 
said, had powerful advocates in Parliament. It had Rockingham 
with Burke at his side. It had Chatham whenever he should 
emerge from the clouds. British merchants had thronged the 
lobbies of the House of Commons on the night of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act and hailed Conway, who moved the repeal, as a 
delivering angel.’ But that was not all. The King was without 
a general, a War Minister, or an army. Howe, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces, though brave, has been described 
as torpid and half-hearted. Besides, as member of Parliament, 
he had pledged himself not to fight the Americans. Chatham's 
place had been filled by Lord George Germains, who was both 
narrow-minded and bad-tempered. The continental or colonial 
wars had overwhelmed the nation with a debt of 135 million 
pounds sterling. England could boast but 16,000 sailors and 
17,500 soldiers. The determination of George III. and Lord 
North to suppress the Americans at any cost was unpopular. 
An army could not be raised in England, and the King was forced 
to hire Hessians, foreigners sold by sordid potentates to the 
British causes to be used against men of British blood. The 
situation was not unknown to the courts of Europe. France, 
smarting from the loss of Canada, lost no time in coming to the 
assistance of the colonies. Spain could not resist striking in the 
hope of recovering Gibraltar, and Holland, urged on by her 
maritime jealousies, joined England’s foes. Against her were 
arrayed not only her rebellious colonies, but the greatest military 
and the three greatest naval Powers of Europe. 

We are concerned, however, not so much with the general 
history of the revolution as with the effect upon the ‘ friends of 
the Government,’ or ‘ Loyalists,’ as they called themselves—the 
‘ Tories,’ as they were stigmatised by the revolutionists. As 4a 
struggle between the British and American sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race the revolution was marked by all the distressing 
elements of civil war ; as a struggle to the death between fellow- 
colonists of opposing views it became fratricidal. In intensifying 
hatred it anticipated many of the features of the civil war which 
was to follow nearly a century later. At least 50,000 colonists 
fought on the side of the Crown, and raised their well-known 
battle cry, ‘Pro Rege et Patria’ (‘For King and Country’. 
Interposing themselves between their fellow-colonists and the 
enemy, as the revolutionists now regarded the Mother Country, 
they naturally became the object of revolutionist ferocity. The 
Loyalists did not remain silent under the abuses heaped upon 
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them. It is recounted in Trevelyan’s American Revolution that 
one Loyalist hoped the rebels would swing, another wanted to 
see blood streaming from the hearts of the rebel leaders, but, 
failing that, would be content to see them as turnspits in the 
hotise of some English noble. The aristocratic Tory Madam 
Higginson declared that it would be a joy to her to ride through 
American blood to the hubs of her chariot wheels, ‘ These 

izan amenities,’ remarked Goldwin Smith, ‘ were soon noised 
abroad, and had no small part in creating the terrible breach in 
the social union which arrayed father against son, and brother 
against brother.’ 

Had an amnesty followed the conclusion of the war, a page 
of infamy would never have been written. The Loyalists, as was 
natural, suffered degradations and humiliations and were sub- 
jected to many forms of contumely during the various stages of 
the revolution, but, on the whole, the colonists behaved with 
restraint and consideration. The holocaust came after they 
emerged victorious from the struggle, when magnanimity towards 
the vanquished, besides costing nothing, would have crowned the 
struggle of the revolutionists with an aureole of light instead of 
incurring for it the anathema of mankind. Let me again quote 
my favourite authority : 


Civil war as well as international war there will sometimes be, but it ought 
always to be closed by amnesty. For amnesty Cromwell declared on the 
morrow of Worcester. Amnesty followed the second civil war in America. 
The first civil war was followed not by amnesty, but by an outpouring of the 
vengeance of the victors upon the fallen. Some Royalists were put to 
death. Many others were despoiled of all they had and driven from their 
country. Several thousands left New York when it was evacuated by the 
King’s troops. Those who remained underwent violent persecution. 
Massachusetts banished by name 308 of her people, making death the 
penalty for a second return; New Hampshire proscribed seventy-six ; 
Pennsylvania attainted nearly 500 ; Delaware confiscated the property of 
forty-six; North Carolina of sixty-five and of four mercantile firms ; 
Georgia also passed an Act of Confiscation; that of Maryland was still 
more sweeping. South Carolina divided the Loyalists into four classes, 
inflicting a different punishment upon each. Of fifty-nine persons attainted 
by New York three were married women, guilty probably of nothing but 
adhering to their husbands, and members of the Council or law officers 
who were bound in personal honour to be faithful to the Crown. Upon the 
evacuation of Charleston, as a British officer who was upon the spot stated, 
the Loyalists were imprisoned, whipped, tarred and feathered, dragged 
through horse ponds, and carried about the town with ‘ Tory’ on their 
breasts. All of them were turned out of their houses and plundered, 
twenty-four of them were hanged upon a gallows facing the quay in sight 
of the British fleet with the army and refugees on board. Such was the 
statement of a British officer who was upon the spot, ashore and an eye- 
witness to the whole. Some of these men, such as Johnson the guerilla 
leader and Butler, the author of the attack on Wyoming, had been guilty 
of crimes for which they might justly have suffered under the common law, 
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though they could not have suffered more justly than some ruffians on 
the other side. But the mass had been guilty of nothing but fidelity toa 
lost cause. Honour, we will say with Mr. Sabine, to those who protested; 
to General Greene, who said that it would be the ‘ excess of intolerance to 
persecute men for opinions which twenty years before had been the uni- 
versal belief of every class of society’; to Alexander Hamilton, who 
nobly stood up against the torrent of hatred as the advocate of its victims 
in New York; to John Jay, who said that he ‘ had no desire to conceal 
the opinion that to involve the Tories in indiscriminate punishment and 
ruin would be an instance of unnecessary rigour and unmanly revenge 
without a parallel except in the annals of religious rage in the time of 
bigotry and blindness.’ 


Not satisfied with persecution, the victorious colonists now 
drove the Loyalists into exile. Eight of the States formally 
banished prominent Tories by name. Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia took the same course indirectly, 
If laws were not passed, business and social ostracism were 
employed with the same end in view. The property of the 
refugees was confiscated to help out the American cause. The 
most prominent, which embraced many of the official class, 
returned to England. Others found refuge in the West Indies, 
the Bahamas, Canada, New York, Charleston, and other places 
still under British control. Sixty thousand in all went into exile 
from 1775 to 1787. The great majority found new homes in Nova 
Scotia and in Upper and Lower Canada. At the Council Chamber 
at Quebec on November 9, 1789, during the governorship of Lord 
Dorchester, an order was passed commanding the various Land 
Boards to make a register of the names of all persons who had 
joined the Royal Standard in America before the Treaty of 
Separation in 1787, as a mark of honour upon the families who 
had adhered to the unity of the Empire. The ‘ Old United Empire 
List ’ is preserved in the Crown Lands Department at Toronto. 

Let me now describe the treck of the exiled Loyalists as they 
were forced to disperse themselves over the surface of the earth. 


When the terms of peace became known, [writes W. Stewart Wallace] 
tens of thousands of the Loyalists shook the dust of their ungrateful 
country from their feet, never to return. Of these the more influential 
part, both during and after the war, sailed for England. The royal officials, 
the wealthy merchants, landowners, and professional men, the high 
military officers—these went to England to press their claims for com- 
pensation and preferment. The humbler element, for the most part, 
migrated to the remaining British colonies in North America. About 200 
families went to the West Indies, a few to Newfoundland, many to what 
were afterwards called Upper and Lower Canada, and a vast army to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Referring more particularly to the Empire Loyalists of Ontario, 
I cannot do better than quote from the late Hon. G. W. Allan's 
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address during the United Empire Loyalist Centennial Celebration 
at Toronto, July 3, 1884: 


From whatever point they came, long and weary was the journey 
which the refugees had to perform before they reached British territory. 
The majority of them travelled on foot ; others who were better off carried 
their little effects and young children on pack-horses, sometimes bringing 
their cattle with them. Many bands made their way to Canada by White- 
hall, Lake Champlain, Ticonderoga, and Plattsburg, and then, turning 
southward, proceeded to Cornwall, thence ascending the St. Lawrence, 
along the north shore of which many of them settled. Some among the 
earliest of the refugees had sailed round the coast of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, and up the St. Lawrence to Sorel, wintering there, and the 
following spring prosecuting their voyage in boats, until they reached 
their destination at Kingston, then called Cataraqui. But the most com- 
mon route from New York and that part of the States taken by the 
Loyalists was on the Hudson River to Albany, then up a branch of the 
Hudson called the Mohawk, and by a branch of that river, called Wood 
Creek, to Oneida Lake, and from Oneida Lake to Lake Ontario, by the 
Oswego River. Flat bottomed boats, built or purchased by the Loyalists 
for the purpose, were used for the journey, and some idea may be formed 
of the arduous nature of that journey when we remember that the boats 
themselves had to be hauled and all their contents carried over the various 
portages, which are stated to have amounted altogether, on the whole 
journey, to more than thirty miles in extent. From Oswego some of the 
Loyalists coasted along the eastern shore of Lake Ontario to Kingston, 
and then up the Bay of Quinte; others went westward along the south 
shore of the lake to Niagara and Queenston ; some pursued their course 
to the head of the lake at Burlington; others made their way up the 
Niagara River to Queenston, conveyed their boats over the portage of 
ten or twelve miles to Chippewa, thence up the river and into Lake Erie, 
and settled in what was called the Long Point country, now the county of 
Norfolk. The Bay of Quinte was, I believe, among the first to be surveyed 
and settled, and the settlement of what was then called the Midland 
District commenced in the summer of 1786. 


The articles of peace were signed at Versailles on September 3, 
1783. At the capitulation of Yorktown, Washington refused to 
treat the Loyalists on the same terms as the British regulars, and 
Cornwallis was forced to smuggle his Loyalist levies out of York- 
town on the ship that carried the news of his surrender to New 
York. 

In the negotiations leading up to the Treaty of Versailles the 
British Commissioners asked for the complete amnesty for the 
Loyalists and restitution of their property. The French Minister 
made the same request. But, as Wallace says, ‘ success had not 
taught the rebels the grace of forgiveness.’ Both requests were 
refused. The American Commissioners agreed earnestly to 
‘recommend to the Legislatures of the respective States a policy 
of amnesty and restitution.’ This was merely a form of words 
that meant nothing. The American Commissioners were hypo- 
critical, and the British Commissioners spineless. ‘ In ancient or 
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in modern history,’ said Lord Loughborough in the House of 
Lords, ‘there cannot be found an instance of so shameful a 
desertion of men who had sacrificed all to their duty and to their 
reliance upon our faith.’ ‘It is impossible,’ says Wallace, ‘ not 
to convict the British Commissioners of betrayal of the Loyalists’ 
The clauses in the Treaty in favour of the Loyalists were treated 
as a ‘scrap of paper,’ and the persecutions became even more 
bitter than before. It was at this time that Washington said ‘ he 
could see nothing better for them than to commit suicide.’ }f 
this was the attitude of Washington, not much was to be expected 
from a nation which had lashed itself into a fury against the 
‘ friends of the Government.’ 

Something had to be done. ‘It is utterly impossible’ 
wrote Sir Guy Carleton, ‘to leave exposed to the rage and 
violence of these people men of character whose only offence 
has been their attachment to the King’s service.’ The British 
Government had to act, and to act quickly. A Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the sufferings of the Loyalists for the 
purpose of affording some of the alleviations which the Americans 
refused. Many of the most prominent received offices under the 
Crown. Every Loyalist who wished to do so received a grant of 
land: each field officer, 5000 acres; each captain, 3000 acres; 
each subaltern, 2000 acres; and each non-commissioned officer 
and private, 200 acres. In what was eventually Upper Canada, 
3.200,000 acres were granted before 1787. They were clothed and 
fed as well. Claims were allowed by the Commissioners to the 
amount of 3,112,455/., and it is estimated that Great Britain's 
outlay on account of the Loyalists, apart altogether from land 
grants, amounted to 6,000,000/, Lord Dorchester (formerly Sir 
Guy Carleton), in order to put a mark of honour upon the families 
of Loyalists, proposed in 1789 that all Loyalists were ‘to be 
distinguished by the letters U.E. affixed to their names, 
alluding to their great principle, the unity of the Empire’ ; and 
this was done, England went far to atone for her recreant 
Commissioners who negotiated the Peace of Versailles. 

To estimate the influence exercised by the United Empire 
Loyalists upon the history of Canada would be to canvass almost 
every phase of Canadian history since 1784, At the Centennial 
Celebration before referred to Lieut.-Colonel George T. Denison 
said, ‘It must not be forgotten that all the advantages we have 
to-day we owe to our ancestors, the United Empire Loyalists’; 
and I have no doubt that that was his honest conviction. ‘In 
1812,’ he says, ‘an attempt was made to annex this country by 
the people of the United States, and to make us a republican 
people.’ This was a repetition of the struggle between the two 
forms of government. At that time Upper Canada was a sparsely 
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settled community, and had about 80,000 population, almost 
altogether consisting of United Empire Loyalists and their 
descendants, while the United States had a population of some- 
thing like ten millions. ‘ At the end of the fight we had lost not 
a single inch of Canadian territory, while we had the State of 
, and had burned the capital city of our enemies.’ There 
can be no doubt that Canada owes much to the United Empire 
Ts tiete---how much it would be difficult to measure. On the 
other hand, it is equally without doubt that a great landed 
aristocracy, an office-holding aristocracy to some extent, was not 
likely to understand and appreciate the spirit of reform which 
swept over both Upper and Lower Canada. at a later date, and 
precipitated a serious crisis in our history. The idea that most 
of the Loyalists were aristocrats has, like the giants of mythology, 
grown with time. The great majority were of humble origin, and 
many were illiterate. ‘ The aristocrats of the “ Family Compact ”’ 
party,’ writes Wallace, ‘ did not come to Canada with the Loyalists 
in 1783 ; they came in most cases after 1791, some of them from 
Britain, such as Bishop Strachan, and some of them from New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, such as the Jarvises and the Robin- 
sons. This fact,’ he adds, ‘is one which serves to explain a great 
deal in Upper Canadian history.’ 

The mention of the ‘ Family Compact ’ recalls a long period 
of struggle in our history for constitutional reform, during which 
the United Empire Loyalists were not all nor always to be found 
on the side of the people, but under the banner of oligarchy and 
despotism. 

Reading the history of the American revolutionists by the 
light of Canadian experiences ending in the rebellion of 1837, we 
may be prepared to make some allowance for their attitude 
towards the great office-holding class who opposed the separation. 
On the whole, however, while it is impossible to go as far as 
Colonel Denison, it will be cheerfully and enthusiastically admitted 
that we owe to that sturdy stock the very preservation of Canada 
in the earlier stages of our history, as well as a great deal of the 
stability of purpose which has placed us where we are, and is 
reflected in the part our beloved Canada played in the Great 


War. 
F. C.. WADE. 
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CHINA AND THE SPECIAL TARIFF 
CONFERENCE 


THE Washington Conference raised high expectations in China, 
The Chinese Government sent an imposing delegation, and the 
Chinese case was well presented and sympathetically received, 
The resolutions adopted, albeit tentative and cautious, cleared 
the ground for real progress in the direction of fiscal and adminis- 
trative reform. If performance has halted on fair promise, the 
reason must be sought in the conditions obtaining in China, which 
at the Conference were imperfectly understood. Whether there 
is any acute feeling of disappointment in the country at large 
over the actual results obtained from the Conference it would be 
difficult to say. The Chinese are a patient people, and are not 
accustomed to look for quick returns. Chinese statesmen, who 
have nothing to learn in the art of negotiation, probably asked 
for more than they expected to receive. Certainly, when the 
Conference ended, there was a general feeling of satisfaction, and 
if China had gained no more than the settlement of the Shantung 
question the Conference would have been worth while. 

In the matter of the Special Tariff Conference, however, China 
feels that she has a grievance. She sent her delegates to Washing- 
ton with very definite ideas on the subject of tariff autonomy. 
The Washington Conference, attended by foreign statesmen and 
economists to whom China’s flat rate and ridiculously unscientific 
tariff must have appeared the height of fiscal absurdity, was at 
least expected to provide a solution more in accordance with 
modern requirements. This was not even attempted. On the 
contrary, Washington nailed down the flat rate more securely 
than before, and the Chinese delegates came back with the con- 
ditional promise of half a loaf in the shape of an immediate 
surtax to be placed on the table with that standing dish the 
abolition of likin. Needless to say, all China was eager to 
partake of the promised fare. 

The delegates to Washington had hardly dispersed when 
proposals for the spending of the surtax—altogether premature, 
seeing that the Special Tariff Conference itself will decide how 
the collection shall be applied—came thick and fast from many 
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quarters. Never was there such a counting of unhatched chickens. 
The Chinese can hardly be blamed for feeling disappointed. 
Ratification by the contracting Powers of the Treaty relating to 
the Chinese Customs Tariff was expected to take place as a 
matter of course without undue delay. Two years and a half 
have elapsed since the Treaty was signed, and it is not yet ratified 
by all the signatories. Until all have ratified the Special Tariff 
Conference cannot assemble. The delay has been unfortunate, 
because Chinese public opinion has crystallised in the conviction 
that, on one pretext or another, ratification will be withheld in 
order to force irrelevant issues and that the Powers were not 
serious in their promises at Washington. Foreign opinion in 
China is divided: there are many who deplore the delay which 
has taken place; others, and possibly the majority, restive in 
conditions which give cause for much anxiety and not a little 
resentment, advocate the withholding of the Conference as a 
lever to enforce good behaviour. This view is general in foreign 
mercantile quarters and is supported by a considerable section 
of the foreign Press. Meanwhile the Chinese, disappointed and 
impatient, have put forward the proposal to hold a preliminary 
conference pending ratification of the Washington Treaty, and 
this proposal is now under consideration. 

I am not of those who stand on the side of further 
delay. The advantages of a conference, preliminary or special, 
in which important questions affecting trade and intercourse will 
be fully ventilated, seem to be so patent that it is extraordinary 
that foreign pressure, instead of Chinese impatience, has not been 
the impelling force. The surtax, if granted and properly expended, 
cannot but have far-reaching effects of a nature beneficial to 
Chinese and foreigners alike. The notion that a surtax of 2} per 
centum ad valorem on foreign imports uniformly collected, every 
cent of which will ultimately be paid by Chinese consumers, can 
have any harmful effect on foreign trade is belied by all experience. 
One advantage, at any rate, pertaining to a small flat rate of 
duty—and so far as can be seen the only advantage it possesses— 
is that it enables that rate to be raised with safety within a very 
wide margin without any danger of affecting appreciably the 
volume of trade. The surtax, however, and the uses to which 
it may be put do not lie within the scope of the present article. 
The subject is already highly controversial, and discussion before 
the Conference meets would be premature. 

Underlying the whole proposal is the question of the abolition 
of likin, and discussion of the interim provisions to be applied 
prior to the abolition of likin is not premature. On the contrary, 
there is no subject on which discussion and clear thinking are 
more desirable. It is, indeed, somewhat remarkable that atten- 
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tion has hitherto been directed almost exclusively to the surtax 
and its employment. 

Likin, originally a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent. on goods 
in transit, collected as often and at as many points as long: 
suffering traders will consent to pay, was imposed during the 
reign of the last dynasty to replenish an exchequer exhausted 
by the ravages of the Taiping rebellion. Likin furnishes a 
familiar example of the ease with which indirect taxation can 
be imposed in China and the difficulty of abolishing a charge 
which, intended to be temporary, has become established. 
Probably no word is so familiar to foreign readers of things 
Chinese as this word ‘likin.’ It is commonly supposed to be 
the root of all the evils to which foreign mercantile flesh in China 
is heir. While this is an exaggeration, likin undoubtedly has 
been at the bottom of most of the Treaty port disputes between 
foreign consuls and Chinese local authorities in the past sixty 
years. Blue-books innumerable have been written on the 
subject. The archives of every legation, consulate, chamber of 
commerce, and custom-house in China are swollen with the 
controversies likin has raised. Several attempts have been 
made to solve the problem, and all have been equally futile. 

Is it possible to abolish likin ? No question is more frequently 
put to those who have any knowledge of Chinese affairs. The 
answer depends on what is meant by the abolition of likin. If 
by this phrase is meant the withdrawal by administrative act of 
the Central Government of the right of provincial authorities to 
tax goods in transit and im sttu, the answer is unquestionably No. 
If, on the other hand, all that is meant is protection for foreign 
imports from the vexatious delays, unauthorised exactions, 
uncertainty, and other abuses inherent in this system of taxation, 
the answer is just as unquestionably in the affirmative—provided 
that the mistake initiated by the framers of the 1858 Treaties and 
persisted in for six decades be now corrected. The proviso has been 
italicised, because it contains the crux of the whole question, but 
to understand it a brief digression is necessary. 

Previous to the conclusion of treaties with foreign States 
regulating sea-borne commerce, about the middle of last century, 
there was no well-defined distinction, in the modern sense, between 
Central Government and provincial finance. In theory all 
revenues belonged to the Emperor, but the system of decentralisa- 
tion pursued under the dynasty, while placing on the provinces 
the responsibility of raising funds in all national emergencies, 
allowed to provincial authorities a measure of financial inde- 
pendence which practically amounted to fiscal autonomy. Tribute, 
in kind and in specie, was remitted at regular periods by the 
provinces for the expenses of the capital, but at this period China 
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had contracted no State obligations, foreign or domestic, and the 
needs of Peking were comparatively few. The provinces rendered 
statements of revenue drawn up with extraordinary minutia, 
fractions of a tael being carried to as many as eight decimal 
places ; these statements, however, were more in the nature of 
estimates than accounts of cash receipts. So long as reported 
collections did not show any serious falling off in comparison 
with the conventional estimate for the revenue concerned, the 
Board of Revenue was content and no questions were asked. 
The Board of Revenue functioned rather as a board of audit 
than a State treasury, and there was no well-marked distinction 
between the national and the provincial exchequer. 

The creation, purely fortuitous, of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs Administration in 1854 introduced a change, hardly 
noticed at first, in the financial relations of the provinces with 
Peking. The revenue it collected flowed into the provincial 
treasuries it is true, and was reported by provincial treasurers to 
the Board of Revenue with other revenue collections, but the 
Maritime Customs rendered statements of cash receipts as opposed 
to conventional estimates and the foreign inspector-general sub- 
mitted and published entirely independent returns. It did not 
take long for the Court to appreciate the fact that here was a 
golden goose industriously laying eggs in ever-increasing number, 
unhampered by any conventional restrictions, whose well-being it 
would be good policy to cherish. Nor were the provincial autho- 
tities slow to perceive that an institution set up in their midst 
and constituting a virtual tmperium in imperio, whose methods 
made it possible for Peking to call receipts to their uttermost 
copper cash, if it were necessary or expedient to do so, might have 
a very disturbing effect on provincial finance. Not that the Court 
was exigent : the Maritime Customs receipts remained to a very 
considerable extent at the disposal of the provincial authorities. 
But accurate returns, founded on fact instead of fancy, presented 
possibilities which had not previously entered into the calculations 
of provincial treasurers, and for the first time set up a well-marked 
distinction between the provincial and the national exchequer. 

By the time that the Treaties of Tientsin were ready for 
signature the Imperial Maritime Customs Administration was 
four years old and showed every sign of vigorous growth. The 
late Sir Robert Hart, who for fifty years was to mould and guide 
its destinies, was about to take up an important post in the ser- 
vice. The Treaties retognised the existence of this anomalous 
institution, and it was generally felt that on it depended the 
proper fulfilment of those clauses which dealt with the conduct of 
trade. It may with confidence be assumed that the foreign 
negotiators regarded the Maritime Customs as a State rather than 
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a provincial administration. Of all the stipulations contained 
in the Treaties of Tientsin none had perhaps so much interest 
for the foreign mercantile community in China as those which 
governed the transit of merchandise inwards and outwards. In 
the interval between the ratification of the Treaty of Nanking 
(1843) and the Treaties of Tientsin (1858) the bugbear likin 
had raised its head. Complaints were numerous and 
voiced. To protect foreign imports proceeding to the interior 
and native goods purchased in the interior for export to foreign 
countries the transit pass clauses in the Treaties of Tientsin were 
specially devised. Foreign merchants were given the option of 
taking out a transit pass at the Maritime Customs on payment 
of dues equivalent to half the general tariff duty, or of paying 
inland charges at each and every barrier passed. This com- 
pounding for provincial taxation might conceivably have attained 
the object which the negotiators had in view, if the Treaties had 
stipulated, in clear and unmistakable terms, that the transit 
dues were provincial revenue collected on behalf of the provincial 
exchequer as a matter of administrative convenience by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, and that in no circumstances would 
they form part of, or be included in, the Maritime Customs 
revenue collection. No such stipulation was made. The foreign 
negotiators who dictated the text of the Treaties were evidently 
unaware, in the light of the information at their command con- 
cerning Chinese fiscal arrangements, that they were inaugurating 
a conflict between the provincial exchequer and a potential rival 
in the shape of a national treasury. 

What is remarkable is that this initial mistake has been con- 
firmed and persisted in for sixty years in respect to general 
merchandise, in spite of remonstrance from foreign merchants 
themselves and of the fact that, where it was avoided, as in the 
case of the special article opium, none of the evils attributed to 
the likin system was experienced. 

Ten years after the signing of the Treaties of Tientsin the 
Shanghai Chamber of Commerce—in those days there were no 
Chinese chambers of commerce—put its finger on the spot ina 
weighty and carefully-reasoned document which was submitted 
to the British Minister, Sir Rutherford Alcock, then engaged in 
negotiations for the revision of the British Treaty of Tientsin. 
The root of the likin evil lay, according to the view of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in the fact that the collection of what 
was essentially a provincial revenue had been entrusted, without 
qualification, to a Central Government administration. 

Later on, when difficulties arising from the smuggling of foreign 
opium called for special arrangements for its entry into and 
transiting throughout China, the negotiators of the additional 
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atticle to the Chefoo Convention (1885) avoided the mistake made 
by their predecessors. The increased charge imposed on foreign 
opium, the collection of which was entrusted to the Imperial 
_ Maritime Customs, was boldly labelled likin. Thereafter foreign 
opium penetrated to every corner of the Chinese Empire under 
special transit passes and labels issued by the Imperial Maritime 
Customs. These passes, unlike the transit passes issued to cover 
general merchandise, were scrupulously respected by inland 
revenue administrations, and, so far as the writer’s own experi- 
ence enables him to judge, there were never any complaints. 

Fundamentally nothing changes very much in China. The 
financial relations between the provinces and the Central Govern- 
ment are to-day very much what they were in Imperial times. 
China has, however, in recent years contracted what is for her 
a very considerable foreign and domestic debt, and has had to 
set up as best she could a machinery to deal with it. In Imperial 
times the process was a comparatively simple one. Imperial 
edicts saddled the provinces with the service of the foreign loans 
and the Boxer indemnity, and in this way spread the responsibility 
of meeting State obligations. Having issued the necessary edicts, 
the Court more or less washed its hands of the matter. Possessing 
no Central Government treasury that was capable of meeting 
calls of such magnitude, the rulers of China shifted the burden 
on to the shoulders of the nation as a whole, and in doing so 
followed the custom of centuries. Foreign creditors, however, 
would not be satisfied with Imperial edicts unsupported by 
definite security, and their representatives who negotiated loans 
were particular in securing them on the only revenue which at 
that time was regarded as peculiarly a State revenue. Until, 
however, the revolution of 1911-12 dislocated all existing financial 
atrangements in China no special care was taken to apply Maritime 
Customs revenue to loan service. So long as loan instalments 
were punctually paid the foreign receiving banks asked no 
questions as to where the money came from. 

The revolution changed all this. Maritime Customs revenue, 
till then collected and accounted for but not directly handled by 
the foreign side of the Maritime Customs administration, came 
under strict control and was taken completely out of provincial 
hands. The Maritime Customs collection became identified as a 
Central Government fund in a way unknown before. President 
Yuan Shih Kai, in the full tide of his centralising policy, attempted 
todo the same with the salt revenue, hitherto regarded as the 
mainstay of provincial finance, and for a time he succeeded. The 
salt revenue was pledged as security for two foreign loans, foreign 
control of receipts was introduced, and these receipts were 
definitely earmarked as Central Government funds. A similar 
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policy was pursued in the case of other inland revenues, notably 
the wine and tobacco revenue and the stamp duty. The provinces 
were left to fill the vacuum caused by the withdrawal of these 
revenues as best they could. Another turn was given to the 
likin screw, recourse was had to usurious loans, and other even 
more questionable means for raising the wind were employed, 
But the vacuum was too great to be filled, and the inevitable 
results of building on an insecure foundation were not long in 
showing themselves. The financial structure of the State, never 
at the best of times very coherent, began to creak, and ere long 
it collapsed altogether. The Imperial Government had followed 
precedent and sound policy in placing responsibility in hands 
which held the power. It had imposed the burden of supporting 
the State debt on provincial shoulders and had been careful not 
to sap the financial strength of the provinces by too sudden a 
reversal of a highly decentralised system of administration which 
had endured for ages. The Republican Government, reacting to 
foreign impulses, in its haste to centralise authority, has thrown 
the machine out of gear. It has assumed the responsibility for 
State obligations without the power to meet that responsibility, 
Power has always been vested in the provinces, and there it will 
remain. Already the provincial authorities have resumed control 
over a large portion of the salt revenue and all but an insignificant 
fraction of the wine and tobacco revenue and the stamp duty. 
Alone of all the so-called Central Government revenues, the 
Maritime Customs collections remain intact. The divorce of 
responsibility from power has produced the situation in China 
which confronts the world to-day—an empty State treasury and 
a pile of debt. 

To assume from this that China is bankrupt is a half-truth 
which is as misleading as such statements usually are. The Far 
East has aptly been termed the home of paradox. At no period 
in the history of China has so much money been made by her 
industrious sons, or has so much revenue been exacted from her 
long-suffering traders—and wasted. Underneath the surface of 
financial muddle, military misrule, and political cross purposes 
the structure is essentially sound; Chinese banking institutions 
are multiplying daily, factories are springing up in all directions 
of the very existence of which the treaty port dweller is unaware ; 
everywhere throughout the length and breadth of this vast land 
there is a steady development in the production of wealth. 

And it is just at this juncture, when so much might be done 
to point the way towards financial reform, to dispel illusions, and 
to show up facts in their relation with theories, that the Special 
Tariff Conference is blocked because this Power or that has a 
special axe to grind, or because foreign mercantile interests, 
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ing of improvement initiated from above, are fearful of 
opening a door which might lead to improvement from below. 
Government finance is the ultimate and dominating factor in 
China’s present plight, and the Special Tariff Conference, if it 
were to achieve nothing else, would serve a useful purpose in 
bringing many obscure features into the glare of publicity; 

It would, however, serve a much more useful purpose, and one 
strictly within the agenda of the Washington resolutions. It would 
provide the State treasury with funds which are badly wanted, 
_ no matter what conditions may be attached to their disposal, and 
unquestionably it might be made to pave the way for the abolition 
of likin. An opportunity, which has not presented itself in so 
favourable a form since the Boxer uprising opened the door to 
treaty revision, is now given to correct a mistake that has per- 
sisted for considerably more than half a century, and to set inward 
and outward transit trade at the eleventh hour on the right road— 
in a word, to eliminate once for all the conflict between two rival 
exchequer systems. The remedy, like all true remedies, is a very 
simple one, though in beneficial effects it would be far reaching. 
It is within the competence of the Central Government to apply 
it, and believe that the Government would not be indisposed to 
do so. It may be stated in two short clauses ! 

(1) Remove all restrictions, whether imposed by treaty or by 
the Chinese Government, on the taking out and use of 
transit passes ; 

(2) While retaining in Maritime Customs hands the issue of 
transit passes, and the duty of collecting the transit 
dues, definitely allocate to the provincial exchequer the 
entire transit dues collection under some arrangement 
for pro rata distribution. 

In regard to (1) the restrictions are many and various. Treaties 
confine the issue of transit passes to foreign goods going inland, 
and to native goods from the interior purchased for export 
abroad. These restrictions should be removed. All goods, irre- 
spective of their provenance and ultimate disposal, should be 
allowed the protection of the transit pass. The Chinese Govern- 
ment restricts the use of outward transit passes to certain limited 
classes of goods. This restriction, imposed in the interests of the 
likin collectorate, provokes never-ending disputes with foreign 
Powers. Apart from this restriction, the provincial Governments 
endeavour to limit the use of transit passes by all manner of devices 
in their eagerness to exclude an unwelcome competitor. In regions 
where likin barriers luxuriate, those teeming and fertile lands 
intersected by water communications, they maintain likin tariffs 
at a rate slightly below the legal transit dues to induce the foreign 
merchant to avail himself of his option to pay likin at every 
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barrier passed. They pass the word to likin underlings to be 
strict. in the examination of transit pass cargo, and hints of this 
description are acted and improved upon. 

Competition of this kind is the death of trade. Remove it, 
and what will happen? The provincial authorities are too 
sensible to maintain a costly and somewhat inefficient administra- 
tion to collect a revenue which can be collected for them without 
any trouble or cost ; transit dues will take the place of likin, 
which they really are, and they will be collected by an efficient 
administration with a minimum of friction. All will be encouraged 
to take out transit passes, and Chinese traders will need no 
encouragement when they realise that these passes are regarded 
with favour instead of frowns by provincial underlings. The 
word will go forth to expedite the passage of transit pass goods 
and the bottom will fall out of the likin bucket. 

The financial sacrifice to be made by the Central Government 
would not be great. Transit dues collected by the Maritime 
Customs do not exceed $4,500,000 annually, and the benefit from 
ultimately increased revenue, if this cog on the wheels of trade 
could be removed, would be out of all proportion to the sums 
involved. 

It is not to be supposed that the measures here outlined will 
remove all foreign complaints provoked by the incidence of inland 
taxation, or attain all the objects aimed at in Article VIII. of the 
Mackay Treaty of 1902—an article which remains inoperative. 
But they might well be considered in connection with the interim 
provisions to be applied prior to the abolition of likin, as called 
for by Article III. of the Nine Power Treaty relating to the 
Chinese Customs Tariff. If adopted they will go far towards 
solving the problem of the abolition of likin. 

For convenience of reference the articles of the Nine Power 
Treaty referred to in this paper are appended. 


APPENDIX 


TREATY BETWEEN THE NINE POWERS RELATING TO CHINESE CUSTOMS 
TARIFF 


Article II. 


Immediate steps shall be taken, through a Special Conference, to pre- 
pare the way for the speedy abolition of likin and for the fulfilment of the 
other conditions laid down in Article VIIT. of the Treaty of 5th September, 
1902, between Great Britain and China, in Articles IV. and V. of the 
Treaty of 8th October, 1903, between the United States and China, and 
in Article I. of the Supplementary Treaty of 8th October, 1903, between 
Japan and China, with a view to levying the’surtaxes provided for in those 
articles. 

The Special Conference shall be composed of representatives of the 
signatory Powers, and of such other Powers as may desire to participate 
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and may adhere to the present Treaty, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article VIII., in sufficient time to allow their representatives to take 

It shall meet in China within three months after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, on a day and at a place to be designated by 
the Chinese Government. 


Article III, 


The Special Conference provided for in Article II. shall consider the 
interim provisions to be applied prior to the abolition of likin and the 
fulfilment of the other conditions laid down in the articles of the treaties 
mentioned in Article II.; and it shall authorise the levying of a surtax 
on dutiable imports as from such date, for such purposes, and subject to 
such conditions as it may determine. 

The surtax shall be at a uniform rate of 2} per centum ad valorem, 

led that in case of certain articles of luxury which, in the opinion of 
the Special Conference, can bear a greater increase without unduly impeding 
trade, the total surtax may be increased but may not exceed 5 per centum 
ad valorem. 


F. A. AGLEN. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


UNEMPLOYMENT insurance provides probably the most interesting 
phase in our legislative social development. It may, therefore, 
be of advantage if we examine whether we are on the right lines 
in order to secure the best results for the beneficiaries under the 
scheme. 

In my opinion we are not. The scheme is unwieldy, expensive, 
and impossible. Instead of being regarded as an insurance scheme, 
many workers regard the payments received as a dole. Instead 
of regarding payments received as a return for his own subscrip- 
tions, too often the worker regards the payments received as 
manna dropped from heaven, a blessing provided from the bottom- 
less pocket of the State. Instead of being based on the sound 
advice of the actuary with benefits calculated on sound financial 
lines, the whole scheme has unfortunately sunk into the cockpit 
of party politics. 

When in Opposition the Labour Party fought hard to increase 
benefits under the scheme without any idea whether the fund 
based on the present contributions could stand them. When 
fighting the last election they put ‘ work or maintenance’ in the 
forefront of their programme, with main emphasis on the ‘ work.’ 
Now, not being able to produce the ‘ rabbits out of the hat,’ 
they are producing their scheme of full maintenance. It is just 
as well that the public should know exactly what this means and 
where we stand. The unemployment insurance scheme has been 
carrying on during the past two years only with the help of a large 
overdraft from the Treasury. At the moment this overdraft 
stands at about 9,000,000/. With this fact before our eyes we 
should examine carefully the actuaries’ report presented asa White 
Paper to the House of Commons on the new Unemployment 
Insurance Bill. This report briefly tells us that, though the con- 
tributions are as large as thirty millions annually, the benefits now 
being proposed will absorb all except 100,000/. This calculation 
is arrived at without making any allowance for the proposed 
abolition of the strike disqualification, which the actuaries state 
is ‘insusceptible of calculation.’ What, therefore, does this 
actuaries’ report mean? Surely, that on the present basis of 
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calculation the scheme is financially unsound, and the only way it 
can be continued is by largely increasing the Treasury overdraft. 

This unpleasant fact comes to our notice at a moment when, 
being in the summer months, we expect a reduction of unemploy- 
ment figures, but actually we find so large an increase as 25,000 
in two recent successive weeks. The Labour Party programme of 
‘work or maintenance’ means quite clearly that benefits under 
the unemployment insurance scheme shall have no relation to 
contributions. They frankly disliked the contributory scheme 
when it was introduced first. Their real motive as expressed 
from the back benches is to wreck the contributory scheme. Their 
ultimate object is to provide full maintenance of the unemployed 
and secure the finance from the Treasury. 

Now I do not think the ideas of the scheme or the benefits 
proposed are wrong, but I do think the whole trouble is that the 
management is on the wrong lines. The National Insurance 
scheme is failing, as State enterprises always will fail and always 
have failed, through sheer incompetence on the part of the State to 
carrythrough such enterprises. The Labour Ministry management 
through the Labour Exchanges is extravagant and unwieldy. 
Look also at what happens every week when the unfortunate 
memployed men and women sign on. Could anything be more 
demoralising than the long queues waiting for hours at a time 
outside the Labour Exchanges? I feel sure that nothing causes 
somuch discontent and dissatisfaction among the workers. They 
tightly regard the whole business as degrading to their self- 
respect. Of all the reforms necessary in our present scheme this 
should receive our first attention. These queues are one of the 
most poisonous sources of discontent among our people. Men 
and women, respectable and hardworking, genuinely desirous of 
obtaining work, are made to associate with others who we know, 
whappily, exist with very different ideas in life. The effect on 
our boys and girls on the threshold of life brought to this mani- 
festation of their unhappy fate is incalculably serious. It is the 
duty of our statesmen to find a method of remedying this evil. 

I am quite certain that any insurance company would be only 
too glad to make a substantial payment to the State for the 
ptivilege of carrying on this insurance business. Properly 
managed, I believe the new proposed benefits could be paid, and 
probably increased. The contributions could be reduced and all 
the wretched discomfort of queues could be abolished. This view 
cannot be dismissed as 4 mere ‘ bee in the bonnet’ of one who 
isviolently opposed to nationalisation. My views on the subject 
of nationalisation have always been based on expediency. If I 
bélieved that nationalisation really could produce profits or 
advantages for the community, such proposals would receive my 
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support; it is precisely because nationalisation produces losses 
and disadvantages that they receive my strenuous opposition, 
The National Insurance unemployment scheme presents our best 
case. . 
Inthe original Unemployment Insurance Act a scheme of ‘cop. 
tracting out’ was provided which was taken advantage of by 
several important industrial concerns. Some of the most impor 
tant were the South Metropolitan Gas Company, the Bradford 


Dyers’ Association, and Messrs. I. and I. Taylor, of Batley. Look: 


at the South Metropolitan Gas Company’s scheme for a moment 
and see how it has worked. The unemployment scheme is worked 
by a joint board of employers and employed. The unemploy- 
ment has been reduced to under 1 per cent., the benefits are 
7s. 6d. higher than under the national scheme, and the whole of 
the State contributions have beensaved. Furthermore, the objec 
tionable practice of signing on at the Labour Exchange with the 
consequent queues, has been avoided. Any man in. the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company undertaking who is unfortunately 
unemployed can sign on within ten minutes. How has this 
happy state of affairs been arrived at ? Solely by efficient manage. 
ment. If a man has to be discharged, there is a really intensive 
effort made to find him new work instead of simply allowing him 
to become chargeable on their fund. Both employer and em- 
ployed realise that their scheme is an insurance scheme. They 
are brought face to face with economic facts, and they can see 
that any man unnecessarily thrown out of work is an avoidable 
charge on their funds. There is aiso the check on fraud. This 
scheme, managed as it is by the workers themselves, provides its 
own check. They take care that no man deliberately becomes 
unemployed. They take care that the contributions they make 
are not frittered away by paying benefits to fraudulent claimants 
or shirkers. 

This question of fraud must alarm people of all shades of 
opinion. The number of convictions last year reached an appalling 
total, but there is something even more serious. There is a class 
of worker who does not want regular work. There is the man 
who after three months’ work deliberately sets his mind to getting 
himself discharged in order to have a month’s holiday on the 
‘dole.’ This is the class of man who has brought so much odium 
on the unemployment scheme. They are, of course, an insigni- 
ficant minority of the workers, and there are plenty of signs 
of resentment among decent respectable working men at these 
shirkers frittering away the contributions subscribed by them. 
These men are soon dealt with by their colleagues in an outside 
scheme. In every case the schemes which have ‘ contracted out’ 
have been successful. 
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_ With reference to the scheme of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, it should be noted that the gas industry is one which 
has violent fluctuations in the demands made upon its resources 
of labour. In the summer there is a small demand, and in the 
winter a heavy demand. It is therefore a remarkable fact that 
the unemployment figures should have been reduced to as low 
as t per cent. Messrs. Taylors’ scheme at Batley has been 
remarkably successful also. Here, owing to trade vicissitudes, 
one of their works had to close down altogether for a lengthy 

jod, and there was prolonged unemployment. Yet, in spite 
of that fact, their fund is solvent and the same advantages accrue 
without any State contributions. 

My readers may be wondering where the ‘ snag ’ comes in, and 
pethaps it may be of advantage to give the arguments which are 
made against ‘contracting out’ by Dr. Macnamara, Sir Philip 
Lloyd-Greame, and Mr. Thomas Shaw—a truly remarkable 
coalition. These gentlemen say that if you have ‘contracting out’ 
allthe best business gets contracted out, and the State is left with 
all the unprofitable business. There is, of course, much weight in 
this argument if a national scheme on the present lines is to be 
continued. But surely there is sufficient weight of evidence from 
what has actually been done by these various outside schemes 
fora searching inquiry. It would be of interest to see whether it 
would be practical to make it compulsory on all firms to have an 
unemployed insurance scheme attached to their business managed 
by workers and employers. Such a scheme would have far- 
teaching possibilities, and it would lead to closer co-operation 
between employed and employer. Would it not help to dissipate 
the unhappy opinions so often expressed about the ‘hated 
tapitalist ’? Would it not help us to arrive at the juncture when 
all would realise the identical interest of capital and labour ? 
I should like to see these committees managing unemployment 
insurance schemes develop into something much bigger. This is 
the spirit of Whitleyism. It has always been my view that the 
Joint Industrial Council, for so long associated with the name of 
the present Speaker of the House of Commons, can best be 
developed by means of small factory committees rather than on 
large national lines. The large industrial councils have many 
useful qualities, but in some cases they have developed into 
academic debating societies. The real value of these committees 
is to enable the worker to know the real worth of the employer 
and, what is even more important, to enable the employer to 
understand the aspirations and thoughts of the worker. After 
all, one of the real difficulties of our industrial situation is caused. 
because so many employers do not take the trouble to study the 
grievances of those they employ. 
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Deep down in the mind of the worker lies this very grave 
problem of unemployment. In so many factories, particularly of 
the large limited liability type, the worker is a mere cypher with 
a number who clocks on each morning, clocks off each evening, 
and receives as little as possible on pay-day. Then when 
the unhappy day of bad trade comes he is pushed off on to 
the unemployment mud heap and forgotten. Believe me, that 
is the manure upon which the seed of Communist oratory is sown, 
Such a description is, of course, not true of all employers, or even 
of the majority, but it is certainly true of some. There are black 
sheep in every fold, and that is why measures of compulsion in 
this matter of unemployment insurance are necessary. Surely 
if instead of a national scheme each firm had its own scheme 
managed on the lines I have indicated, it would bring home to 
both employer and employed many things. It would demonstrate 
to employers and employed some of the root causes of unemploy- 
ment. We hear many complaints about sweated foreign competi- 
tion. If we had works committees they would study the truth 
or otherwise of these complaints. In the silk trade inquiry 
recently, the Joint Industrial Council for that trade gave evidence 
before the Departmental Committee set up by the House of 
Commons. The most remarkable evidence was that by the two 
representatives of the workers who were members of that Indus- 
trial Council. Surely this sort of thing is all to the good; workers 
should study all matters affecting the welfare of their trade. If 
trade is improved it should be to the advantage of all. 

We hear many statements from time to time that some of 
our factories are inefficient and that their machinery is out of 
date. There is doubtless some truth in this. If it is a cause 
of unemployment, a study of it would doubtless be made in 
all its aspects. In many cases ideas for reducing factory costs. 
and improving factory methods never receive the light of day 
because there exists no liaison between employed and employer. 
These and many other matters would come forward for considera 
tion by such committees. 

But to return to the main question of unemployment insurance, 
are there not two main considerations which must be kept in 
the forefront if a scheme is to be placed on a sound economic basis? 
First, that the cost of running a scheme shall be on the lowest 
possible level, and, second, that the state of unemployment shalb 
be improved. I have said much of the expensive administration 
of the Labour Exchanges under this scheme. No reform which 
will ever be introduced will improve that. Based on its present 
lines our unemployment insurance scheme is doomed to failure. 
Every large business which attempts to administer a scheme 
from an office in Whitehall is doomed at its commencement. 
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However able the superman may be at the head of affairs, it 
would be certain to bring discredit to him in its train. All the 
detailed information which passes from Whitehall to the hundreds 
of Labour Exchanges daily should, and could, be cut out. In 
fact I see no reason why, under the scheme I am developing, the 
Labour Exchanges could not be abolished altogether, and in any 
event their staffs could be materially reduced. Think of the mass 
of detail work which is involved in recording such a huge total 
of subscriptions as thirty millions sterling annually, made up of 
small weekly amounts. The work is probably done as efficiently 
and as economically as possible, but it can all be cut out. Under 
the plan I have outlined the whole of the work would be done by 
the firms themselves, and only a small Government staff would be 
uired. 

ee That is the state of affairs with those firms who have ‘ con- 
tracted out.’ There is no Government staff required ; there is a 
saving not only of the State contributions, but also in the cost of 
administration. In my view, in this matter we have been too 
muchina hurry. Thewhole thing has been done without sufficient 
thought, and we are still going on in the same way. The 
unemployment insurance scheme is a complete hotch-potch. We 
have had four Bills of an amending character in this session of 
Parliament. We have had no fewer than twelve Bills on this 
subject in four years—Bills to amend obvious defects, Bills to 
extend benefits, Bills to deal with abnormal situations which 
have arisen since the war. They have all been Bills which were 
very necessary, but only nibbling at the problem. 

Take one important problem which lies before us—decasuali- 
sation of labour at the docks. There is no problem so urgent 
of solution, as was shown emphatically during the recent dock 
strike. How can we have decasualisation of dock labour unless 
there is some kind of contracting out of unemployment insur- 
ance at the docks? The Labour members who introduced the 
private Bill now before the House recognise this by including 
a clause to this effect in the Bill. I think, however, I have said 
enough to show the necessity for the fullest inquiry into the whole 
situation. The Unemployment Insurance No. 2 Bill now passing 
through Parliament has been limited in its operation to June 
1926. We ought before that date to have a Royal Commission 
to inquire into all the details of this problem, including those 
outlined in this article. We all want to do what is best for those 
unfortunate people whovare unemployed. My opposition to the 
present Bill is purely on the ground of the method. I think we 
are doing the right thing in the wrong way. But of one thing 
I am certain: the kind of Dutch auction which has been 
going on among political parties on vote-catching expeditions is 
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very bad for the scheme and worse for the unemployed. Votg. 
catching ‘ stunts ’ never do anybody any good, and I have streny- 
ously avoided them. Cannot we frame a scheme on national lines 
free from party bias? If the scheme is to be ultimately successful, 


all parties must join in its evolution, and it must be carefully . 


considered in the light of the best actuarial advice. 

All parties, including my own, are considering schemes for 
development of insurance to include old age and widows’ pensions, 
The great objection to the present old age pensions scheme is the 
miserable pittance provided. The widows’ pension scheme is one 
which I have always had near to my heart. There is nothing g9 
distressing as to think of the woman whose bread-winner has been 
taken away in the prime of life leaving her with the care of three 
or four small children. She can at present exist only on the 
charity of her relatives or friends, and in some cases the big- 
hearted fellow-feeling of her late husband’s colleagues comes to the 
rescue. One of the finest things to be found among our working 
people is this generosity for their fellow-workers in distress. Very 
often quite large sums are collected for genuine cases of hard- 
ship, subscribed by people who can ill afford to give anything. 
I have known many such cases in my own business and political 
career. Charity is the most noble thing in life for the giver, but 
these people are entitled to a greater sense of security and inde- 
pendence. When, however, this scheme comes to be considered 
I shall press that it should not be on the lines of a great elaborate 
scheme administered from Whitehall. If it is done on those lines, 
it is, in my opinion, doomed to failure, exactly as the present 
unemployment insurance is doomed. If a great comprehensive 
scheme is to succeed it must be administered in the factories by 
the workers and employers jointly. 

I do not wish to enter into small technical difficulties, as these 
difficulties can all be overcome. Difficulties after all, to a deter- 
mined man, are only made to be overcome. There is one which, 
however, must be briefly mentioned. We will be told that while 
in the big factories this scheme is easy to administer, the real 
difficulty will be with the small employer with one, two, or three 
workmen. Surely in such cases a grouping scheme could be 
arranged. The arguments in favour of insurance by industry 
instead of by the State are so overwhelming that minor difficulties 
must not be allowed to stand in the way. Within the next two 
years all our best brains should get to work in order that the best 
advantages can be worked out for the workers. We want no 
further half-hearted attempts to solve this problem. We must get 
to work to arrive at a final solution. 

JouN R. REMER. 





THE APHRODITE ANADYOMENE OF THE 
BATHS OF DIOCLETIAN 


Waen Cimabue painted his Madonna for the Rucellai Chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence, says Vasari, the great historian 
of Italian painting, it was so much admired by the people of that 
age as surpassing, in its happy combination of the ancient with 
the modern, anything that had yet been seen in pictures, that it 
was carried from the artist’s house to the church in a solemn 
procession with trumpets and rejoicings. When Sixtus V., says: 
Ranke in his History of the Popes, moved the great obelisk now 
set up in Rome in the piazza of St. Peter’s all the bells in the city 
rang; when it was set up where it still remains ‘ the exultation 
of the people was indescribable.” The Pope caused medals com- 
memorating it to be struck and received congratulatory poems in 
_ every language. This was in 1586. Such was the enthusiasm for 
artistic achievement that moved the Italian people in the days 
when art and religion were united. And it is traditionally sup- 
posed that some eagerness of the same kind inspired the Gothic 
builders of the Middle Ages. But in these days even the greatest 
discoveries are known to few, and new masterpieces reveal them-- 
selves unnoticed. 

No noise of admiration, even in Rome itself, greeted the 
arrival of the Venus of Cyrene when, seven or eight years ago, dug 
from Libyan sands by Italian archeologists, it was brought to the- 
great metropolitan museum of sculpture of the country which 
now shares its capital with Catholicism. So little has the great 
discovery been discussed that the world at large knows nothing 
ofit. It does not yet exact from the flock of tourists that moment 
of homage which even the most hasty give in Paris to the Venus 
de Milo and the Winged Victory of Samothrace, and in Florence 
to the David of Michelangelo, the Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini 
and Canova’s bust of Napoleon, and the Mercury or Athletes of 
the Naples Collection. Evén in Rome itself the Apollo Belvedere, 
the Laocoon, or the Vatican Torso are still more readily sought out 
than this, acclaimed as it is by many masters as the crowning 
achievement of Hellenic sculpture. No wonder, then, that it is 
net yet known in England or America, even by name, except to a 
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few classic’scholars and sculptors, and that reproductions of it 
here have hardly yet been seen. 

In the cloister of the Museo delle Terme, which the present 
Government of Italy appropriated from the Carthusians, ap 
gathered together some of the most recent discoveries of highest 
merit. The collection had long been famous for the many master. 
pieces, to which it added in 1900 the long famous collection 
commenced by Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi. Among its treasures 
were the Running Boy from Nero’s villa at Subiaco, the Erinys 
Sleeping, the Ludovisi Juno, the Dying Persian of the School of 
Pergamos, and the Maid of Anzio (held by some to be a boy). To 
these were added an Apollo and a Niobe (given by the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana), of not less excellent merit: these adom 
the ante-chamber to where the Greek goddess of Love and 
reigns alone in what was once the cell of a monk practising the 
strictest discipline of Christian austerity. 

The painter Botticelli, in one of the most famous pictures of 
the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, depicted Aphrodite issuing from 
the waves in her full stature and standing on a pearly shell, the 
new-born daughter of Heaven and the Sea. Two spirits of the 
wind with filled cheeks are blowing her to the land wherea 
damsel awaits her with a garment. The air over earth and seais 
filled with falling flowers. Such was Botticelli’s application of 
the beautiful myth repeated by both Hesiod and Homer. The 
same idea was, nearly two thousand years earlier, the theme 
of the Aphrodite Anadyomene of the Baths of Diocletian., The 
new-created daughter of the gods has issued from the water : she 
is on neither wave nor shell; but, setting foot for the first time 
on the substantial world, she employs a marble dolphin, suborned 
in the very moment of greedily swallowing a fish, to hold the 
simple robe she will presently put on. She pauses for a moment, 
perhaps to comb her hair before the mirror of the water. She rests 
lightly upon one hip, and the other knee turns gently forward. At 
that moment the sculptor has portrayed her, graceful and unself- 
conscious, in the marvellous beauty of her youthful but dignified 
and satisfying proportions. He has carved her in a Parian marble 
of a soft, warm colour which now, due doubtless in part to the 
action of the golden sands of Libya, faintly suggests the tingle of 
blood beneath the skin, and the marble brings to a conventional 
finality the firmness of the flesh. She remains in her arresting 
excellence of beauty : a riddle of dignity to us all and a riddle of 
attraction—fit type and portrait of Aphrodite ; the lovely grace 
of a woman’s form sublimed to an Olympian perfection—the 
representative of feminine beauty and attraction in the assemblage 
of gods immortal. 

It is no idle question how this can be the result of a piece of 
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carving which simply portrays the legs and trunk of a young 
woman, for even head and arms are lost. What do we mean by 
beauty, and why do we find beauty in undraped human con- 
tours ? Sculpture, moreover, is one of the most constrained of 
the arts. It lacks, in what we accept as its masterpieces, both 
ia chess and colour: the texture of skin, the delicacy of hair 

eyebrow, the richness of fabrics. It lacks the vastness, the 
fancifulness, the usefulness, and the fixed order imposed by the 
human mind in architectural art: it gives, therefore, small scope 
for composition, and that composition of movement which we see 
in music. It bears no comparison with the complicated and 
various compositions of good prose or poetry. It might seem 
almost more in its fixity, its severity, and its chill an art rather 
of death than of life. And yet because it is in three dimensions, 
because it offers something to the touch, and to the memory and 
psychology of touch, because it gives a different aspect from 
innumerable angles, it is the most sensuous of the arts. The 
sensuousness of art is so strongly felt by the Moslem religion 
that it forbids the portrayal of any living creature, under the 
plea that it might encourage idolatry. That is why in the Taj 
Mahal the exquisite decoration is constrained to conventional 
convolutions in fretted stone and to bas reliefs of the lotus and 
the lily, as palms and trees mingle with other conventional 
designs in the charming fretted windows of the Sidi Said mosque 
at Ahmedabad. The Christian Church looked with a more un- 
flinching eye at the allurements of the senses, and from the time 
of Nicolo Pisano to Bernini showed that she could produce a 
spiritual rather than a sensuous sculpture. 

But sculpture, both in bas relief and in the three-dimensioned 
marble, reached that height which its most trained admirers 
insisted to be its culmination among the Hellenic sculptors some 
centuries before Christ. Then it was sensuous, as it must always 
be, and passionate, but it was excellently restrained; it was 
Significant of inward life: beneath the lovingly carved forms of 
flesh there breathed the spirit’s life in art. For what is art? A 
record of experience. It is that device which, under the con- 
straints of convention imposed by the medium, and of the laws 
of mind, depicts beauty in its portrayal of nature and life: it is 
the voice by which an object, a contriver, and a beholder commune 
in terms of one another. A language in which the Greeks were 
most eloquent was the human body: not the human face, for 
when all is said even of the Venus de Milo and the Dying Gaul, 
sculpture does not best lend itself to that. For it (at least as we 
admire it now) the eye does not shine, the flesh does not glow, the 
lips do not redden, the skin does not darken, the eyebrows and 
the hair lose their delicacy ; only those busts are successful where 
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faces depend for their character on strongly marked features 


ie 


and distinct planes, or on round contours and tranquillity of 
expression. In faces of the classic type, noble in line and 
true in proportion, it has attained to truth of imitation 
Napoleon, as we have seen, and certain of the Roman emperors 
have been well portrayed in bronze and marble, and there js 
genuine charm in the face of Lord Leconfield’s Venus at Pet. 
worth. But in the mystery and movement of expression sculpture 
is quite imperfect. What we seek of the energy of character, 
of the lights and shades of personality, of thoughts and 
feelings, either evanescent, or in their promises and records, from 
our study of the human countenance—and nowhere as there are 
temperament and character, either in moods or trends, so } 
so intimately, revealed, nowhere is life so inwardly itself—we must 
not ask from sculpture. In turning muscle and eye and hair to 
the stillness of bronze or clay it must portray a face almost as 
constrainedly as when it arrays the grape and vine leaf in 4 
rhythmic pattern: it turns still, cold and clear the most mobile 
and elusive object of the eye’s attention. : 

But if the human countenance is not yet, in spite of some 
successful examples, the field of the sculptor’s triumphs, sculpture 
still reigns in its profound expressiveness over the forms of animals 
and men. Here its very limitations give it an advantage. Art 
is not reproduction: it is a self-expression through more or less 
conventional devices of representation ; and its first object will 
be what Aristotle said was to imitate, meaning to represent, what 
the artist has seen. The artist can conventionalise from life into 
line, and idealise from nature to a type. He can plead that he 
has attained an artistic effect, or that he has given a conventional 
rendering, or that he has expressed something nobler than what 
he had before him: that in any case he has compensated himself 
for his limitations by taking advantage of them. But his object 
must be truth to life, as far as his constraint allows him. One may 
presume that it has never been the custom of people to speak the 
language of affairs in metre ; but we will accept the metrical play 
in so far as within the constraints of metre the artist expresses 
character, or provides interest, or attains a noble effect. But if 
his eye wanders from truth, if his device distracts him from the 
actual nature of men and things, even when he is still able to 
express it, he will be at best fanciful, and soon grotesque. His 
characters will become mechanical, his interest will flag, and his 
effect will be trivial, vulgar, or repellent. If, on the other hand, 
an artistic work is true to life, it will please by its excellence of 
imitation, by the mere cunning of its device, for workmanship 
always gives that sense of satisfaction: it appeals to that 
sub-conscious instinct of imitation within us by which we 
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learn everything that we know and evolve everything that 


we are. 
So sculpture which expresses the mobile human form in wood, 


or stone, or metal, or clay, and must therefore adapt the contours 
of the flesh to the planes of these hard substances, must yet retain, 
in whatever convention it still chooses to express itself, a faithful 
regard to its original. After this it will depend for its excellence 
of beauty on not only its artistic convention, but on the model 
and on the personal appreciation it expresses. 

Personal appreciation is the secret both of temperament and 
of skill. For we see in one sense what we can and in another what 
we will; and we remember that which is congenial to us. The 
artist who having chosen has first to see his model, sees there 
according to his energy and his desire. Not only is his wish 
father to his thought, but his thought, which is both habit and 
inclination, is father to his perceptions. And when he has per- 
ceived, he must perform a thousand acts of memory in transferring 
his perception to his work, and in each act of memory his tempera- 
ment will again assert itself. 

Such are the principles which, sometimes more and sometimes 
less clearly understood, have informed the appreciation of art in 
Europe from the time of Aristotle to the present ; or at least until 
the time, well within our memories, when a school of art arose 
which was founded on having no foundations, But if Wisdom, 
who is justified of her children, has not yet claimed to be the 
parent of the futurists, there is no cubic crudity of planes in the 
Venus of Cyrene. This sublime conception was realised at a time 
when sculpture, which was always the highest of the imitative 
arts among the Hellenes, was at the period of its most faultless 
form. 


The climate and the games of Greece gave her early inhabi- 
tants opportunities of studying the human form which have been 
since unrivalled. Their eyes were trained to beauty by the har- 
monies of the scene in which they lived, and the taste so cultivated 
was refined with the development of thought to a profound and 
passionate philosophy of beauty. The fascination of the human 
form, which appeals to the senses by its intrinsic nature and to the 
mind by the intricate excellence of its construction, was displayed 
without concealment in the most alluring circumstances by young 
athletes at their exercises. Here the delightful qualities of 
health and youth, of strength and grace, were displayed in an 
endless variety of symmietry and rhythm. The Hellenes had but 
to look and they must perforce learn the harmonies of which 
the body was the instrument. Such were the multitude of 
models from which they learnt what to express in marble or in 
bronze. 

x2 
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Sometimes they were content merely to portray the naked 
athlete ; but often they sought to express their ideals by giyi 
him the qualities of a divine being. Then in the mould of muscles, 
in balance of proportions, in symmetry of pose, they expressed 
the life of the gods upon Olympus. Greatest of these, we are told, 
was Pheidias, whom Pausanias and Lucian, Plutarch and 
praised among the ancients. He among them all was said not 
only to have been the first to reveal the possibilities of sculpture, 
but to have excelled in the sublimity of his conception. The 
majesty of his art, said Quintilian, was adequate to the gods, as 
was seen by his Athene at Athens and his Zeus at Elis. But 
Pliny tells us, though in a story of doubtful value, that in the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus the statues of the Amazons by 
Polycleitos were preferred to those of Pheidias. Polycleitos 
excelled in the charm and the proportion of his figures—he for- 
feited majesty to an exquisite sensitiveness to the human body's 
own attraction. But the great age of Praxiteles, Scopas, and 
Euphranor was seventy to a hundred years later, in the middle of 
the fourth century, and it was some time in this period probably 
that a master executed the Aphrodite of Cyrene. It was not 
Praxiteles, for the perfect roundness of this figure is emancipated 
from his convention. It is hardly likely to have been Scopas, for 
though, like Praxiteles, he executed an Aphrodite that seemed a 
marvel among the representations of gods and men, his spirit 
was too wild and poignant for so serene a work. Might it not 
have been Euphranor? who is described by Pliny as excellent 
with an even excellence in everything he touched, who ‘was a 
master of symmetry and first delineated the dignity of heroes. 
Here is one, furthermore, who was careless, as the carver of this 
Aphrodite was careless of ankles and feet. But was even his art 
equal to this finish of technique, this skill and delicacy of work- 
manship, or is it a masterpiece from a later age ? 

For the more fully we consider it, the more completely doesit 
answer to all that we demand from the art of statuary. That the 
head is wanting releases us from being tormented by ‘the ‘too 
obvious deficiencies of sculpture ; at the same time it assists the 
symmetry of the composition, for the model is unusually tall. 
The eye, being undistracted by the face, is free to observe ata 
glance the beautiful contours of the torso and the lower limbs, for 
they are so beautiful that even the missing arms, which might 
have played so great a part in the rhythm of the piece, are un- 
necessary. As it is, the statue is perfection. The balance of the 
arms is atoned for by the dolphin which forms the pedestal and 
carries the fringed garment of the goddess. It is indeed in this 
that the unknown sculptor has displayed his genius for com- 
position, 
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_ Rising, as it does, to the hips of the figure, just an inch more 
than half way from the sole of the foot to the neck, it compensates 
the eye for the missing head, while throwing emphasis on the 
roundest, and therefore the most beautiful, curves of the body. 
It also balances the projecting knee, which is the same height as 
the twist of the dolphin’s tail. It throws, therefore, into pro- 
minence the delicate ripple of muscle just above the straight knee. 
The deep shadow, which the robe throws over the dolphin, accen- 
tuates the planes of light on the figure, as the sharp twist and 
bloated form of the dolphin contrast with the delicate outlines of 
the young human form. The contrast in sentiment is even sharper. 
Both fish and dolphin are allowed their eyes. The head of the 
fish expresses helpless agony, that of the dolphin a triumph of 
cruelty and greed. These passions of animal weakness and animal 
impulse reveal the noble calm of Aphrodite Urania, as this statue 
surely is, and not that lower goddess who expresses the apprecia- 
tion of love and beauty felt by earthly spirits. 

What the two animals do in the sphere of sentiment is done 
solely, or almost solely, in the pure sphere of art by the drapery 
they carry. That the drapery should be beside the figure is itself 
a subtle consummation. It leaves the naked form its full open- 
ness of majesty while introducing both the idea of clothing and 
the folds of drapery. These are arranged firstly to form a singu- 
larly attractive subject in themselves in their delightful lines and 
intricate diversities of light and shade, and secondly with the 
diagonal trend of their curves to give the eye the fullest freedom 
to realise the rich simplicity of this Olympian creature’s dignity 
and freshness. 

There is a mystery in proportion ; for proportion is not in its 
beauty mathematical, but is a concession to our way of seeing, and 
the eye regards it with a tireless fascination. Far more interesting 
than the best draperies is the human body. This figure is among 
the most beautiful of them all. A taste was not uncommon 
among the ancients to find the culmination of physical beauty in a 
form between that of the man and the woman. Sometimes they 
boldly called their ideal in memory of that mythic son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite who bathed with the nymph Salmacis in a foun- 
tain till her characteristics became his More often Hermes had a 
gitlish delicacy and a girlish grace such as we see in the Apollo 
Belvedere. In this statue the goddess has in her slim feminine 
muscles the firmness and the strength of a boy who is becoming 
aman. This gives the triple division of shadow on the abdomen 
and the quadruple division of the shoulders to the waist ; and it 
is something of the same kind which restrains the breasts to two 
firm cones and clearly distinguishes the thighs between hip and 
knee. This goddess is a woman, but a woman at the threshold of 
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her womanhood, active in exercise and virginal, with some of the 
distinctive qualities of a boy. Yet she has none which are to mar 
her womanhood and turn her, by being nearer a man, into a 
monstrosity. 

But still more noticeable is her simple dignity. She arrests us 
as a woman become a goddess, and as such she triumphs, She 
satisfies both the senses and the soul, because she consummates 
both a truth and an ideal. She is another example of the great 
principle of art which Henry James, in connection with Raphael’s 
Madonna della Sedia, discussed in the sketch James called The 
Madonna of the Future. Raphael's Madonna was a portrait ofa 
woman, but at the same time it paid her an exquisite compliment, 
for it painted her as conceived through the months he worked, 
the embodiment of an inspiration. True to its original, it yet 
expressed the sublime conception with which it was associated in 
its creator’s mind. While looking at nature, he looked through 
nature to a view of an ideal. 

R. E. GoRDON GEORGE, 
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-PETRARCH AND LAURA AT VAUCLUSE 


MorninG is late at Vaucluse, for a great rock shuts off the east. 
Out of the rock, or rather from under it, floods forth unceasingly 
a great volume of ‘clear, fresh, and sweet waters’; the river 
Sorgue takes its rise full-grown at birth. It has a birth as grand 
as death, welling upward from an abyss no plummet has ever 
sounded, blue and still, without sound or foam, ever increasing, 
never changing; it comes forth from the hidden heart of the 
_ world, forever spending, forever unspent, like the love of God. 

Some yards away the waters break in white confusion as they 
tumble downward on the rock-strewn way to the Rhone. They 
surge in long green channels, they roar through defiles. But at 
the fountain itself there is peace. The closing rock, hundreds of 
feet high, worn inward by water through the ages, broods over 
the flood a half-formed brown dome, and on each hand rise other 
cliffs like walls of a natural temple. Sunbeams from a hidden 
sun shine aloft on flowers and bees, and in the column of air over 
the still blue of the water dance the birds. 

It was here on a certain morning in 1328 that the poet Petrarch 
saw a fair form arise, superbly beautiful, pure and inviolable—his 
human Madonna, the Laura of his dreams and inspiration. He 
had seen her first in a church porch at Avignon. She reappeared 
to him in his retreat, far from pleasure and the haunts of men. 
Out of the mirror depths of the beautiful and serene fountain she 
arose. Petrarch, enchanted, thought to die then and there at 
Vaucluse. She whom he saw surely was born in Paradise. 

The vision faded ; Petrarch did not die. In strange solitude 
he roamed the hills, he climbed the great cliffs, ‘ pen in one hand, 
a sheet of paper in the other,’ so he wrote. He lost himself in 
the woods, or sitting on rocks in the sun he lost himself equally 
in his thoughts. In strange seclusion, he lived in an old stone 
house in the midst of shelf upon shelf of old Latin books, loved 
books which he prized more than life: had he not ransacked the 
libraries and monasteries of Europe for them, and by them raised 
Latin from the dead? All day he fasted, supped frugally at night, 
and by dim light of candles, pored over old tomes. To the 
peasants and those who served him he was anenigma, They could 
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not understand his ways—that a man should forego pleasure and 
the material happiness of the body, yet not a monk; a famous 
man, yet a recluse. 

An exile from Italy, he was born in exile. That made a great 
difference in his soul, He was a born exile, soul in exile, spirit 
in exile, body in exile. His poems to Laura are the poems of 
spiritual exile. In the great rock of the Fountain of Vaucluse he 
saw the rock whose ‘ back was to Rome,’ the rock which separated 
him from Laura. Laura may be Laura de Noves, or the laurel of 
fame, or it may mean God, or it may mean Italy or ancient Rome, 
He loved ‘ Laura’ ; he loved Rome not less. The greatest moment 
of his life was when they called him out of exile to Rome and 
crowned him there with /aurel the universal king of letters in his 
age. 

Avignon he hated. It was to him the Babylon of the Apoca- 
lypse. He never ceased to think the Popes, chased from Rome, 
were wrong to take up their abode on the banks of the Rhone, 
He cursed the pontifical court for its vice and corruption. The 
Pope was glad to have Petrarch in his entourage ; it heightened 
even a Pope’s prestige to have such a poet near him. The Pope 
supported him, for Petrarch was poor. But the poet nevertheless 
raged always and exceedingly against the ‘other Rome.’ He 
was jealous for Rome. It was almost as if he foresaw the great 
coming schism which was to rend the Catholic Church in parts, 
when Europe was to have three Popes at the same time, anathema- 
tising and excommunicating one another—Pope of Rome, Pope 
of Avignon, Pope of Pisa. 

But he was a mystic and a poet before he was a politician ; he 
was the inspiration of thousands, not in his own age alone, but in 
succeeding ages. Something of the quality of the fountain where 
he saw Laura was in the actual genius of the poet himself. 

The ‘ shut valley ’ of Vaucluse may well remain sacred to the 
memory of Petrarch ; God does not always grant each man some 
spot to love, but He grants to Petrarch and Laura and their heirs 
in perpetuity a sacred memory at the Fountain of Vaucluse. 

Nine centuries pass, and a people arise who know not Petrarch, 
but we remember that the people who were there in his day did not 
understand him then. All things have changed, but it is not 
different at the fountain. Still the well of water undefiled rises 
upward, an ever-present marvel and mystery, out of the hidden 
depths, out of the same heart of the world, upward blue and 
brimming. High among the cliffs you hear a murmur ; it is the 
harmonised echoing of the sound of the waters as they break 
lower down in the rocks of the valley. The birds dance in the ait. 
There is stillness and mystery as of old. 

The village of Vaucluse, which has not grown to be a town, is 
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featured by a public place in the midst of which is a high stone 
column inscribed ‘ HomMAGE A PETRARQUE,’ opposite which a 
stone bridge crosses the Sorgue and rock stairs climb upward 
toward the ruins of a medieval castle. From the castle wall 
there is a sheer drop of 150 feet, but skirting the abyss in loveli- 
ness undisturbed one may climb to.a great height. The air is 

t with herbs and spices, and especially with the odours of 
wild thyme and.rosemary. The bee orchis is so common, one 
treads on it by accident. Wild lilies lift beautiful buds under the 
silver-green shade of olives. Lying on a ledge and looking down 
at the fountain one listens to the song of birds. A lark soaring 
towards the sky comes to rest on the leaning cypress which shades 
you from the sun and pours forth pure happiness to your ears. 
Down below in the place, beside the Petrarch column, there may 
be pandemonium of trippers and hawkers, motor-horns and barks 
of dogs. But rarely, rarely does anyone mount to this height. 
Petrarch lay up here in the sun and shade. But there are no 
Petrarchs now. 

There is, however, a ‘ Café of Petrarch and Laura’! Devas- 
tating modern accident . . . as if he met her there! They meet 
their Lauras nowadays at cafés,if at all, There is a ‘Grand Hotel 
de Petrarque et Laure’ (fishing rights reserved) which is not too 
_ grand. There is a ‘ bateau automobile Laure ’—but I say too 
much. There are picture postcards showing Petrarch meeting 
Laura. It is felt that Petrarch and Laura are the mysterious 
presiding angels of the place. It is the place of their romance. 
Yes, that is it—the ‘ great lovers.’ 

On Sundays and on days of féte the charabancs arrive, tooting 
and roaring, full of men and women of the Provengal indus- 
trialism—drab men and lively girls. The mechanical band set up 
under one of the great shady sycamores of the place brays forth 
the strains of Madelon or the Brise provengale. Under broad 
awnings Spanish. workmen are playing cards. Hawkers of 
trumpets, favours, revolving coloured discs and berlingots cry their 
wares. The old town-crier, with braided hat and silver-mounted 
cane, smokes a cigar and struts. Arrive the two Avignon excur- 
sions; arrive the omnibuses from L’Isle sur Sorgue, and the 
horseshays from Cavaillon and Carpentras! Out tumble the 
trippers. Eh voila! La fontaine! With diverse racket arrive in 
streams the tin-can little cars—the one-seaters, the two-seaters— 
and with aplomb and processional dust the heavy six-seaters and 
tourers from Nice, from Cannes, from God-knows-where. The 
women are more remarkable than the men—as if there were more 
potential Lauras than potential Petrarchs: women in leather 
hats, in picture hats, in Provengal bonnets, in jockey hats ; 
women in neat silk jumpers and slight skirts—neat, svelte, chic ; 
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richer and grander women in black with black veils ; poor and more 
rustic ones in lurid cottons. Except for the picturesque wastrels 
of the village, one’s eyes rest seldom onthe men. They are weedy, 
they are squat and expressionless, or noisy, rowdy, loquacious, 
They go to the fountain, throw a stone in it and return, eat fried 
eels with red wine under the awnings of the cafés under the great 
trees, stare at the dusty ancient laurel wreaths at the base of 
Petrarch’s column, listen to Madeion, lift their eyes to the ruins of 
the castle of the Cardinal de Cabassole and to the eagle’s eyrie of 
the great eastern rock. Something is missing. There is a jeu aux 
fléches, and youths compete before the targets for a bottle of cham. 
pagne. Many misses! Many outers! Comes forth the town- 
crier, laconically, raises his little horn in the palm of his hand and 
blows it, then without lifting his voice he enunciates something— 
‘ Paup, paup, paup . . . Messieurs, Mesdames . . .” 

All the children run to him and collect around him ; the dogs 
bark, the motors toot, the musical box blares on, the diners lift 
their asparagus stalks and pause. He is saying something, but 
no one can tell what. 

The promenade to the fountain goes on, and men and women 
in twos step gingerly up the rocky trail. There is a mystery about 
the place which has nothing to do with the heavy fumes of chlorine 
from the paper factories or with the rag warehouses or the climbing 
chimney-stacks. Up the rocky way they go to where in solitude 
the voice of seven silent centuries was silent again before his vision 
of the Ideal. 

The factory owners are freeholders of all the land—except the 
precincts of the fountain. Lieu historique—it belongs to the 
commune of Vaucluse and to the French nation. The visitors 
stand on the rocks, bemused, like sleeping gulls poised on single 
legs. It is a shut valley—a blind alley, a ne plus ultra—and all 
must turn back, must retrace their steps. ‘ How beautiful it is, how 
sad,’ they say, and, solemn for a moment, turn upon their steps 
and return . . . And all the evening they will dance together in 
the place, wearing coloured paper frills and favours and bearing 
paper discs which revolve in the wind. 

Night puts its starry ceiling on the temple. And far from towns 
the village lights twinkle, and at the many tables of the cafés 
Provencal patois outrumbles the polite French of the visitors. 
The excursionists pack up and go. Goes the Avignon carry-all 
and L’Express de la Fontaine and the horse-shays and the Citroens. 
The slow moon climbs over the rocks and pensively looks down, 
and the man in the moon reclining on her shoulder looks down 
also to the dark fountain below. 

The rocks are gigantesque at night, and their black shadows 
have a precipice edge where they give way to the silver of the 
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moonlight. There is a loneliness there at night as if only one 
person were there, and that one jealous of his solitude and of his 
ion. The fountain seems black and opaque and obscure. 

fhe dome above it is not lighted by the moon, and you cannot see 
into the recesses. It is there, perhaps, that Petrarch waits— 
waits for you to be gone. There will be moonlight and starlight 
when you are gone, and star reflections in the water. There will 
be cautious steps in the dark and a peering of old eyes and a 
whisper, a voice murmuring in Italian : 

Where art thou, my beloved ? 

Wilt thou not come again, 

As once thou didst come, 

Like a flower-laden tree, . 

Shedding petals and fragrance on thy way ? 
Sleeps Vaucluse, and France and Italy sleep and the old Popes and 
Petrarch in his coffin of stone. Laura is among the stars. The 
lovers have gone home; the dancers have ceased dancing and 
the mechanical band is silent. The missed target of the jeu aux 
fiches remains. The chairs of the café of Petrarch andj Laura 
have been piled on the tables. All has gone quiet in the shut 
valley—all except the Sorgue, which, departing from its pure 
source, rolls tumultuously on, eager to reach the Rhone and the sea. 

There is a silence beloved of ruins and of the past, and the 
moon pouring downward distils a pure romance in which it seems 
no human beings of to-day can share. Thus Sunday and its 
pilgrimage to the fountain ends. The jealous age in which we 
live soon makes its clamorous demands, yelling through the valley, 
from factory to factory. Sirens howl from dawn to men’s beds 
and their minds and their hands. Back Patrarch! Perish Laura ! 

“He—ll,’ they shriek through the valley, and in response a 
tableau of the life of our age is shown when dowdy girls and men 
in ragged and dusty overalls slouch to the bridges. Dogs whimper 
and children cry at the sound of the sirens, these terrific bugles 
of industrialism. 

As I sat at the café on the Monday morning, listening to the 
whirr of the machines, I observed that the hotel proprietor had 
used the column of homage to Petrarch, the noble pillar in the 
midst of the place, as a post to which to tie his awnings. Eight 
topes and chains bound the café to Petrarch’s monument, and the 
fame of the poet is symbolically fettered at his own fountain. 

Yet, having lain where he lay among the flowers and dreamed 
where he dreamed, I affirm Petrarch and his vision as a greater 
teality than the factories, his poetry than the urgency of their 
siren calls, his Laura more real than the Lauras of the cafés and 
our age. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
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LIFE 


THE past is ever present, the present never past, 


~ 


Our deeds encompass us from first to last, 


Our thoughts become ourselves, our loves our guides, 


For good or bad our spoken word abides, 7 


ae 
Y | ; 


And we show forth the consequence of all, 


A slow advancement or a certain fall. 


By that we worship so the mesh we weave, 
The hopes we form, the wonders we believe ; 
By those incentives which direct, compel, 


We shall enlarge a Heaven or make a Hell. 
W. M. E. Fowler! 
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